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Paulin*  Hollis,  Chairman  of  fh*  1957  Publica¬ 
tion  Committaa,  looks  over  ACTION  &  RE¬ 
ACTION. 


ACHIEVEMENT — ^what  you,  the  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Educational 
Secretaries,  have  accomplished  in  1956-57  is  the  theme  of  this,  the  October,  1957,  issue 
of  your  National  magazine. 

You  can  point  with  pride  to: 

ACTION  AND  REACTION,  the  1957  publication  of  NAES,  with  Pauline  Hollis  as 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  first  article  in  this  issue  is  “Action  and  Reaction  Time- 
taWe,”  the  story  of  the  writing  of  this  publication.  Bea  Gudridge  tells’  us  of  NSPRA, 
in  “Meet  NSPRA.” 

THE  STANDARDS  PROGRAM— ITS  FIRST  YEAR— with  52  educational  secretaries 
receiving  certificates.  Martha  Luck  and  Mary  Lawrence  tell  this  story. 

FOUR  SUCCESSFUL  SUMMER  INSTITUTES— at  the  Universisty  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  niiladelphia;  at  the  University  of  Indiana  at  Bloomington;  at  the  College  of  Puget 
Sound  at  Tacoma,  Washington;  and  at  the  University  of  Texas,  at  Austin.  The  two  pro¬ 
fessional  articles,  “Women  in  the  World  Today”  by  Dr.  Helen  Bailey,  and  “The  Educa¬ 
tional  Secretary — a  Human  Barometer”  by  L.  M.  Collins,  bring  you  keynotes  of  two 
of  the  Institutes.  The  detailed  reports  in  the  Listening-In  Section  take  you  to  Institute 
classes. 

A  MEMBERSHIP  of  2,399  for  1956-57.  The  last  section  of  the  NAES  Membership  Di¬ 
rectory  for  1956-57  is  included  in  this  issue. 

ACHIEVEMENT  also  means  looking  ahead  to  at  least  3,000  members  in  1957-58,  to 
two  Regional  Conferences  in  the  spring,  to  the  Annual  Convention  in  Boulder,  Colorado 
in  July,  1958,  and  the  three  Institutes  planned  for  1958.  ACHIEVEMENT  means  that  more 
eecretaries  will  receive  certificates  imder  the  Standards  program.  The  work  on  the 
1959  publication  will  go  forward.  The  Affiliated  Associations  will  plan  and  present  suc¬ 
cessful  programs  and  workshops  throughout  the  year. 

TO  ACHIEVE— TO  ACCOMPLISH— TO  INCREASE  ONE’S  STATURE— 
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witii  any  school  floor  proKnt 
Call  ^  Ac  Hillyard  Maintaia- 
eer.  He’s  a  traiaed  floor  expert, 
one  of  a  nationwide  staff, 
looited  near  yon.  He  will  make 
a  coihplete  floor  survey,  assist 
your  staff  in  proper  methods. 
Advice  and  help  are  free. 
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Hie  "thorthaiNl"  wey  te 
efficient  maintenance 


•  SUPKR  SHINi-ALl  —  neutral 
chemical  cleaner 

•  HIL-S¥fIIP — nonoily  dressing 
for  asphalt  tile 

•  SUNK  HIL.aRITf  —  water-re¬ 
sistant,  slip-resistant  wax 

•  STAR  GYM  riNISH — a  tough 
non-skid  topcoat 

G  ONIX-SiAL — protects  cement, 
terrazzo,  tile  and  marble 
G  WOOD  PRIMER — wood  sealer 
and  foundation  coat 

«  .  .  and  proved-in-action 
treatments  for  every  type 
of  floor.  ,  ^ 


ACTION  AND  REACTION 
TIME  TABLE 


PAULINE  HOLLIS 


Chairman,  19S7  Publication 
Frankfort,  Indiana 


“And,  in  1957,  weTl  publish  a  handbook 
on  public  relations!”  decided  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  of  NAES.  This  was  ’way  back 
in  1955.  The  Board  was  surveying  with 
pride  its  publication  of  that  year,  BLUE¬ 
PRINT  FOR  ACTION  and  also  waving 
aloft  its  first  publication  FILE  IT  RIGHT. 

And  now,  in  1957,  ACION  AND  REAC¬ 
TION— public  relations  for  educational 
secretaries — is  a  reality — 32  action-packed 
pages,  with  lively  examples  and  colorful 
illustrations. 

How  did  NAES  publish  this  book  in 
two  years?  What  was  the  Timetable?  Well, 
it  happened  like  this: 

While  meeting  at  Luck’s  Lodge  (Martha 
Luck’s  home  in  Maywood,  Illinois)  early 
in  1955  (completing  a  work  session  on 
Blueprint  for  Action),  the  smooth-talking 
President  of  NAES,  with  some  help  from 
her  Nancy  cousins,  convinced  me  that 
I  should  be  Chairman  of  this  Committee 
for  this  project  in  public  relations. 

Th«  Central  Committee 

First,  we  had  to  pick  a  Committee. 
Secretaries  who  had  shown  a  particular 
interest  in  public  relations  were  contacted. 
We  tried  to  have  representation  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  on  this 
Conunittee.  Thirty-seven  secretaries  par¬ 


ticipated  in  the  1955  seminar  held  on  the 
campus  of  Northwestern  University,  and 
20  participated  in  the  1956  seminar  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  California. 
From  this  group  of  participating  secre¬ 
taries  we  formulated  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee.  You  will  want  to  know  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  hardworking  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee,  through  whose  hands 
flowed  the  material  from  the  General 
Committee.  They  were: 

Mrs.  Melba  Demaree,  Franklin,  Indiana 

Miss  Eleanor  Egner,  Battle  Creek,  Mich¬ 
igan 

Mrs.  Mary  Gostlin,  Alhambra,  California 

Mrs.  Angie  Holmes,  Alhambra,  Califor¬ 
nia 

Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Johnson,  Evanston,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Lucille  M.  Jones,  Elvansville,  Indi¬ 
ana 

Miss  Rosalie  Kollarich,  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
sota 

Mrs.  Martha  Luck,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Bettye  Wells,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

The  names  of  the  General  Committee 
and  the  names  of  those  contributing  anec¬ 
dotes  for  ACTION  AND  REACTION  are 
included  as  the  end  of  this  article. 

As  a  beginning,  we  needed  to  secure 
the  approval  and  help  of  the  National 
Elducation  Association.  Several  of  us 
lunched  with  Dr.  Frank  Hubbard  and  Mr. 
Roy  Wilson  during  the  NEA  Convention 
in  Chicago  in  1955.  We  discussed  the 
purposes  and  procedure  for  a  public  re¬ 
lations  publication  and  set  up  a  schedule 
of  activities. 

The  purpose  of  the  handbook  was  to 
help  educational  secretaries  undetrstand, 
and  want  to  practice,  those  school -related 
activities  which  improve  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  school,  school  syst«n,  or  col¬ 
lege.  The  schedule  provided  for  the  hand¬ 
book  to  be  presented  as  a  bonus  with 
1957-58  dues  of  the  National  Association 
of  Educational  Secretaries. 


Hi*  QuMtionMir* 

First  action  on  the  schedule  was  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  questionnaire  to  be  sent  to  secre¬ 
taries  and  one  to  be  sent  to  administrators. 
As  a  result  of  these  questionnaires  we 
expected  to  obtain 

(1)  objective  evidence  on  the  specific 
duties  of  school  secretaries, 

(2)  get  anecdotes  or  descriptions  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  secretaries  have 
done  to  help  public  relations,  and 

(3)  determine  how  our  “girl-Fridays” 
help  to  sell  the  educational  policies 
by  using  wit  and  wisdom  to  smooth 
personal  relationships. 

Classtime  of  the  Northwestern  seminar  was 
spent  in  formulating  materials  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  questionnaire  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  were  forwarded  to  Dr.  Hubbard 
in  October.  After  some  revisions  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  mailed  to  2,000  secretaries 
in  the  various  types  of  educational  offices. 

A  full  confession  was  made  by  740 
Nancys  as  to  their  duties,  extra  services, 
amusing  incidents,  and  narrow  escapes 
from  the  everyday  traffic  of  their  offices. 
What  makes  the  educational  secretary 
take  the  time  for  these  extra  services? 
Perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  and  then 
again  it  possibly  stirs  her  curiosity.  She 
wants  to  know  the  answers  and  she  wants 
to  be  able  to  be  of  help  to  her  commimity 
and  to  her  school.  The  results  of  this 
questionnaire  revealed  that  duties  varied 
with  the  different  offices  but  also  that 
there  were  many  similarities  of  activities 
in  all  types  of  offices.  Nancy  confessed 
she  finds  working  in  an  educational  office 
interesting  and  conducive  to  good  health. 
The  average  age  of  the  group  responding 
was  41.9  years  and  the  estimate  of  the 
individual’s  health  was  excellent. 

The  questionnaires  asked  for  any  ma¬ 
terials  that  were  being  used  in  an  estab¬ 
lished  public  relations  program  and  for 
anecdotes  revealing  the  type  of  public 
relations  of  the  various  offices.  We  wanted 
the  actual  illustrations  to  be  supplied  by 
gals-on-the-job,  on  how  educational  sec¬ 
retaries  can  use  wit  and  wisdom  to  smooth 
personal  relationships  within  the  “inner 
circle,”  with  students,  staff,  parents,  and 
officials  directly  related  to  the  school,  how 
she  can  handle  tactfully  bouquets,  brick¬ 
bats,  and  questions  from  taxpayers,  news¬ 
paper  reporters,  salesmen,  local  ministers. 


club  leaders,  and  others  outside  the  “in¬ 
ner  circle.”  In  her  “after  hours”  contacts 
she  may  have  the  only  chance  of  selling 
a  school  project  to  someone  who  wouldn’t 
think  of  coming  to  the  office  for  infor¬ 
mation.  Here  is  a  field  in  which  tact  and 
diplomacy  are  essential  along  with  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  office  policies.  The 
restilts  of  the  questionnaire  revealed  that 
many  staff  members  needed  to  be  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  importance  of  the  educational 
secretary  in  school  public  relations.  This 
one  point  proved  the  urgent  need  for  the 
handbook  in  public  relations  and  made  us 
realize  how  many  office  problems  it  would 
help  solve  and  how  many  Nancys  could 
use  the  guidance  of  such  a  handbook. 

Another  interesting  fact  revealed  in  the 
questionnaire  was  that  staff  members  felt 
that  appearance  of  the  persoimel  was  im¬ 
portant — creating  a  pleasant  first  impres¬ 
sion,  an  air  of  quiet  efficiency,  a  smooth¬ 
running  office.  The  administrators  did  not 
consider  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
staff  as  important,  or  wouldn’t  they  admit 
they  liked  to  have  a  neat,  well  groomed 
office  staff? 

We  needed  the  opinion  of  the  “boss." 
The  Northwestern  seminar  also  formu¬ 
lated  a  questionnaire  that  was  sent  to 
1100  administrators  and  536  were  returned 
in  time  for  the  tabulation.  The  adminis¬ 
trators  were  asked  what  educational  qual¬ 
ifications  were  established  for  initial  em¬ 
ployment,  what  educational  requirements 
they  would  like  to  establish,  what  personal 
qualifications  they  considered  important, 
what  tsrpe  and  amovmt  of  experience  they 
would  like  to  require  of  educational  secre¬ 
taries  before  employing  them.  The  results 
of  this  questionnaire  revealed  there  was 
a  definite  need  for  educational  improve¬ 
ment — for  statistics  see  page  28  of  the 
handbook.  Thanks  to  our  farsighted  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  of  NAEIS,  the  Professional 
Standards  Program  is  in  action  and  will 
help  to  meet  these  desired  educational 
requirements  of  the  “boss.” 

Writing  the  Material 

Early  in  May  1956,  a  32-page  rough 
layout  was  formulated — just  32  blank 
pages  to  be  filled  with  printing  was  sent 
to  the  committee  along  with  the  tabulated 
results  of  the  questionnaire.  We  now  had 
our  research  material  and  were  ready  to 
organize  the  printed  materials.  The  UCLA 
seminar  in  public  relations  was  devoted 
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to  the  tabulated  results  of  the  740  secre- 
Uries’  questionnaire  and  the  536  adminis¬ 
trators’  questionnaire.  These  results  were 
studied  and  material  selected  for  use  in 
the  handbook.  More  than  500  interesting, 
amusing,  and  revealing  anecdotes  were 
sorted  and  catalogued  for  future  use. 

Since  our  delightful  week  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les  was  all  too  short,  the  materials  were 
shipped  back  to  the  midwest  and  an¬ 
other  committee  meeting  was  scheduled 
for  Luck’s  Lodge — ^the  nearest  resemblance 
to  a  central  office  that  Nancy  has  been 
able  to  acquire. 

In  November  1956,  the  conunittee  en¬ 
joyed  the  hospitality  of  Luck’s  Lodge.  A 
cooking  crew  was  organized  to  provide 
our  daily  bread  in  order  that  no  time 
would  be  lost  from  the  bu..iness  at  hand. 
The  assembled  materials  were  discussed, 
typed,  cut,  sorted,  retyped  and  mailed  to 
Dr.  Hubbard,  Assistant  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Information  Services,  our  good 
friend  and  adviser  at  NEA. 

Here  we  were  with  our  third  publica¬ 
tion  scheduled  for  birth  in  1957  and 
without  a  name.  Like  any  fond  parent, 
we  consulted  all  our  friends  and  many 
title  suggestions  were  received.  Since  this 
title  was  a  lifetime  investment,  much 
thought,  some  feeUe  attempts  at  illus¬ 
trating  and  much  correspondence  was  in¬ 
volved  before  the  title  was  agreed  upon 
by  the  committee  and  NEA. 

In  February  1956,  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
handbook  was  received  from  NEA  for 
approval,  corrections,  deletions,  or  addi¬ 
tions.  Another  conunittee  meeting  was 
called  at  Luck’s  Lodge.  Once  again  the 
material  was  scrutinized,  re-evaluated, 
and  revised.  A  March  10th  postmark  indi¬ 
cated  the  reworked  copy  was  once  again 
on  its  way  to  Dr.  Hubbard. 

Selecting  the  Title 

A  conference  was  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.  April  1,  1957.  Dr.  Hubbard,  Marion 
Wood,  Martha  Luck  and  your  chairman 
met  to  work  out  the  final  details  of 
finance,  printing,  color  selection,  and  il¬ 
lustrations.  The  title  was  selected  and  the 
Publicity  Chairman,  Eleanor  Egner,  was 
sent  a  telegram  announcing  the  name  of 
the  third  publication  of  NAES— ACTION 
REACTION,  with  a  sub-title  of 
“Public  Relations  for  Educational  Secre¬ 
taries.” 


Cooperation  With  NSPRA 

Within  two  weeks  after  our  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  National  School 
Public  Relations  Association  offered  to  do 
the  promotion  and  distribution  of  ACTION 
AND  REACTION.  The  NAES  Executive 
Board  decided  at  the  Minneapolis  Re- 
ional  meeting  this  would  be  a  good  finan¬ 
cial  arrangement  and  the  offer  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  This  necessitated  the  establishment 
of  a  joint  financial  account  for  NAES  and 
NSPRA.  Each  organization  will  share  in 
the  expenses  of  printing  and  in  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  sales.  As  a  result  of  this 
arrangement,  our  handbook,  ACTION 
AND  REACTION,  was  given  widespread 
publicity  in  the  SPECTACULAR  brochure 
mailed  to  all  administrators  in  Jime  1957 
by  NSPRA.  This  advanced  publicity  re¬ 
sulted  in  orders  for  1100  cc^ies  of  the 
handbook  before  it  was  off  the  press. 

The  keen  interest  of  all  secretaries,  the 
tremendous  help  of  all  committee  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Hubbard 
made  it  possbile  for  the  handbook  on 
public  relations  to  be  offered  to  you  on 
schedule.  The  general  design  and  layout 
and  the  editing  of  the  handbook  were 
imder  the  immediate  direction  of  Frank 
W.  Hubbard,  Assistant  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Information  Services,  National 
Education  Association.  ACTION  AND  RE¬ 
ACTION  was  first  previewed  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Educational  Secre¬ 
taries  meeting  in  Philadelphia. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEE 
ACTION  AND  REACTION 

Virginia  Anderson,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Harriet  Bailey,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Florence  Balshaw,  Akron,  Ohio 
Marie  Beatty,  Waukegan,  Illinois 
Winnie  Bollinger,  Eugene,  Oregon 
Eunice  Boimds,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
Emma  Castner,  Washington,  New  Jersey 
Ada  Childers,  Houston,  Texas 
Wilmajean  Coate,  Wichita,  Kansas 
Leota  Doane,  Bay  City,  Michigan 
Agnes  Dobronski,  Dearborn,  Michigan 
Virginia  Deuben,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Margaret  Dwyer,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Opal  Faulk,  Wichita,  Kansas 
Phyllis  French,  Long  Beach,  California 
Frances  Hill,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Eidith  Hammond,  Hampton,  New  Jersey 
Gertrude  Johnson,  Muskegon  Heights, 
Michigan 
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Bumes  Jones,  Washington,  D.C. 
Siarguerite  Kennedy,  Houston,  Texas 
Barbara  Klump,  Weedsport,  New  York 
Wilberta  LeRoy,  Eugene,  Oregon 
Dorothy  K.  Low,  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey 

Betty  McKinley,  Fullerton,  California 
Virginia  Mathony,  Whittier,  California 
Sara  Milner,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Anna  W.  Moore,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
Louise  Nelson,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Lola  Rieke,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Christine  Rowell,  Houston,  Texas 
Merle  Scheibner,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Madelyn  Sellinghausen,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado 

Evelyn  Shipley,  Los  Angeles,  California 
John  Allan  Smith,  Inglewood,  California 
Frances  Stephan,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Ruth  Christian,  Willoughby,  Ohio 
Shirley  Yetter,  Denver,  Colorado 

CONTRIBUTING  ANECDOTES  FOR— 
ACTION  AND  REACTION 

Alabama 

Snowell  Anders,  North  Birmingham 

Arkansai 

Mrs.  John  H.  Doyle,  Bauxite 
Elmestine  Griffin,  Jonesboro 
Corrine  Messenger,  North  Little  Rock 
Dorothy  McAllister,  North  Little  Rock 
Marguerite  O’Banion,  Searcy 
Thelma  Paulette,  North  Little  Rock 
California 

Margaret  M.  Bishop,  Alhambra 
Janet  Ford,  Citrus  Heights 
Phyllis  E.  French,  Long  Beach 
Bette  Hamrdla,  San  Mateo 
Mary  Lou  Hartley,  Oceanside 
Virginia  Mathony,  Whittier 
Kay  L.  Miller,  Oxnard 
Bettye  Wells,  Los  Angeles 
Evelyn  H.  Ziegler,  Los  Angeles 
Colorado 

Mary  L.  Drake,  Boulder 
Hazel  Fiegel,  Grand  Junction 
Marion  V.  Johnson,  Denver 
Bertha  Jones,  Denver 
Winona  Lewis,  Littleton 
Lilly  M.  Miller,  Denver 
EUizabeth  C.  Vasquez,  Denver 
Connecticut 

Dorothy  P.  Dawkins,  Manchester 

Delaware 

Nellie  R.  Barr,  Georgetown 
Barbara  Hinson,  Middletown 
Lois  E.  Lillie,  Dover 
Julia  L.  Parog,  New  Castle 


Nancy  C.  Renshaw,  Wilmington 
Mary  L.  Waller,  Laurel 
Florida 

Marie  Day,  Miami 
Josephine  S.  Hull,  Jacksonville 
Georgia 

Sara  Milner,  Atlanta 


Illinois 

Laura  A.  Baillie,  Park  Forest 
Mildred  Borman,  Chicago 
Janet  Choate,  Anna 
Margaret  P.  Gruny,  Jacksonville 
Dorothy  B.  Heineske,  Bloomington 
Ruth  B.  Keller,  Naperville 
Elizabeth  R.  Parfet,  Park  Forest 
Emily  W.  Rogers,  Broadview 
Lillian  C.  Root,  Deerfield 
Ruth  G.  Smith,  Elmwood  Park 
Lois  Stauter,  Homer 
Roberta  Winebrenner,  Maywood 
Frieda  R.  Zochert,  Maywood 
Indiana 

Katherine  H.  Abell,  Mt.  Vernon 
Dorothy  M.  Beatty,  Crown  Point 
Merle  Carlin,  Clinton 
Elstherlee  Copeland,  Evansville 
Melba  Demaree,  Franklin 
Mary  Ellen  Dettweiler,  Elkhart 
Reva  Graham,  Winchester 
Betty  EUlen  Grove,  Montpelier 
Pauline  Hollis,  Frankfort 
Lucille  Jones,  Evansville 
Louise  Newkirk,  Frankfort 
Iowa 

Marilyn  Franke,  Ireton 

Mary  Anna  Heggen,  Des  Moines 

Vivian  Pines,  Waterloo 


Kansas 

Marilyn  Ensz,  Hillsboro 
Frances  Shoemaker,  Mulvane 
Florence  Weltmer,  Hiawatha 

Kentucky 

Anna  B.  Carter,  Morehead 


Louisiana 

Pauline  A.  Meyer,  New  Orleans 
Maine 

Edith  L.  Newman,  Augusta 


Maryland 

Bertie  DeGraw,  Rowson 
Dolores  Jean  Miller,  Salisbiurg 
Madeline  Richter,  Hagerstown 
Beverly  J.  Sheain,  Baltimore 
Jeanette  M.  Smith,  Silver  Spring 
Dorothy  Elizabeth  Young,  Pasadena 
Massachusetts 

Camilla  B.  Auditore,  Revere 
Lydia  Bagdikian,  Wakefield 
Margaret  Cunningham,  Cambridge 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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MEET  NSPRA-OUR  CO-PUBLISHERS  OF 
ACTION  AND  REACTION 


by 

MRS.  BEATRICE  M.  GUDRIDGE 

Assistant  Director  of  the  Division  of  Press  and  Radio  Relations 
National  Education  Association 
Washington,  D.C. 


Thinking  that  you  would  like  to  know  more  about 
Iht  National  School  Public  Relations  Association, 
ue  asked  Mrs.  Gudridge  to  tell  you  the  story  of 
SSPRA. 

It  was  just  shoptalk — one  of  those  im¬ 
promptu  hotel  lobby  bull  sessions  that  get 
going  when  first  one,  then  another,  dele¬ 
gate  sinks  gratefully  into  a  handy  lobby 
chair  to  rest  tired  convention  feet  and 
sort  out  impressions. 

The  time  was  1935  .  .  .  the  scene  was  an 
NEA  convention  in  Denver  .  .  .  and  the 
little  group  talking  so  earnestly  in  the 
lobby  comer  were  swapping  stories  about 
their  jobs  .  .  .  which  all  had  something  to 
do  with  the  publicizing  of  schools  and  edu¬ 
cation. 

Belmont  Farley  was  there  .  .  .  and  so 
was  A.  Helen  Anderson  of  Denver,  Arthur 
Corey,  N.  H.  Hubbard,  Donald  Davis,  and 
Harold  Kingsley  from  California,  Eph¬ 
raim  Eisenberg,  Arthur  Fletcher  and 
Larry  Johnson  from  New  Jersey,  Bill 
Evans  from  Indiana,  Otis  Crosby  from 
®chigan.  Bill  Boutwell  from  Washington, 
B.  C.,  and  several  others. 

Someone  suggested  that  since  they  were 
so  few  in  number,  and  since  they  needed 
to  help  each  other  in  the  big  task  of  inter- 
PKting  schools,  they  should  organize  on  a 
national  basis.  This  they  did  very  shortly 
thereafter  at  a  limcheon  meeting. 


Hie  usual  getting-underway  plans  were 
made — election  of  a  President,  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  constitution  committee.  But  the 
group  couldn’t  make  up  its  mind  on  what 
to  call  itself.  “Publicity  Directors”  implied 
the  selling-of-schools  concept  which  most 
of  these  folks  had  already  rejected  as  in¬ 
adequate  .  .  .  and  “Educational  Inter¬ 
preters”  sounded  impossibly  highbrow. 

Farley  had  run  into  some  of  the  same 
difficulties  in  trying  to  name  his  rather- 
new  post  at  NEA.  As  he  said,  “There  had 
been  some  thought  of  calling  my  division 
the  “Publicity  Department,”  but  I  didn’t 
like  that  It  had  too  much  the  ring  of 
the  press  agent.  After  all,  getting  out 
school  news  —  disseminating  facts — was 
not  the  end-all  of  what  we  were  trying  to 
do.  What  we  were  after  was  to  have  the 
people — all  our  various  publics — truly  un¬ 
derstand  the  problems  of  schools  so  that 
they  would  go  to  work  with  schoolfolks 
to  help  solve  them.” 

A  year  later — in  1936 — and  despite  ini¬ 
tial  hesitancy  about  the  term  “public  re¬ 
lations”  which  some  people  viewed  dimly, 
the  new  organization  of  23  paid-up  mem¬ 
bers  christened  itself  the  School  Public 
Relations  Association. 

“SPRA”  moved  along,  a  small  but  live- 
wire  group,  operating  out  of  the  home  of 
whomever  happened  to  be  president  or 
secretary-treasurer  (and  he  or  she  usual¬ 
ly  pressed  his  family  into  SPRA  service 
licking  stamps  or  pimching  a  typewriter) 
and  depending  on  Belmont  Farley  at  NEA 
to  serve  as  sort  of  an  informal  clearing¬ 
house  for  exchanging  publicity  materials 
and  ideas. 

A  modest  mimeographed  sheet  called 
TRENDS  made  its  debut  early  in  the  game, 
as  might  have  been  expected  —  after  all, 
SPRA  folks  were  writers — but  even  by 
1947  there  were  only  about  125  members. 

But  several  things  happened  in  1950. 
Determined  prodding  by  Minter  Brown  of 
Kansas  and  Fred  Hipp  of  New  Jersey,  re¬ 
sulted  in  SPRA’s  going  “national”  in  that 
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year,  becoming  a  full-fledged  department 
of  the  National  Education  As^iation. 
Roy  K.  Wilson,  then  assistant  director  of 
the  KEA’s  Press  and  Radio  Division,  was 
named  to  direct  its  activities.  And  the 
pace-makng  book  It  Starts  in  the  Class¬ 
room  started  taking  shape — an  educaticmal 
best-seller  which  pioneered  what  was  then 
a  startling  new  idea — the  idea  that  the 
classroom  teacher  was  a  key  figure  in  the 
school  system’s  public  relations  program. 
The  book  spelled  out  the  how  and  when 
and  why  in  a  way  that  has  made  this  con¬ 
cept  part  of  the  fabric  of  all  school-com¬ 
munity  relations  operations  ever  since. 

Many  books,  handbooks  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  have  rolled  off  the  NSPRA 
presses  since  then — and  several  have  fol¬ 
lowed  happily  in  that  first  handbook’s 
footsteps  to  become  best-sellers.  An  exam¬ 
ple  has  been  the  NSPRA  series  of  “parent 
handbooks’’ — Happy  Journey,  Janie  Learns 
to  Read,  Sailing  Into  Reading,  and  It’s 
High  Time.  These  books  eschewed  the 
murky  phrases  of  pedaguese,  talking  about 
problems  their  children  would  face  in 
school  in  language  parents  could  imder- 
stand.  In  their  short  careers  (the  first  was 
published  in  1953),  these  four  little  books 
have  sold  well  over  a  million  copies,  a 
respectable  figiu«  in  anybody’s  bookshop. 

In  fact,  today  NSPRA  has  grown  from 
that  little  group  of  15  school  publicists  to 
a  powerful  organization  which  cuts  across 
lines  in  the  education  field,  numbering 
among  its  membership  superintendents, 
principals,  teachers,  public  relations  di¬ 
rectors,  and  distributing  more  than  80,000 
publications  per  month  throughout  the 
coimtry. 

NSPRA  leaders,  all  along  the  way,  have 
been  firm  believers  in  the  strength  that 
comes  from  “teaming  up.”  NSPRA  team¬ 
ing-up  has  taken  the  form  of  co-pub¬ 
lication  of  books  and  other  materials  .  .  . 
Also,  the  Association  has,  for  some  years, 
been  the  instrument  through  which  na¬ 
tional  organizations  of  parents,  teachers, 
and  schoolboard  members  annually  join 
to  present  two  major  awards  in  the  school 
field  —  the  Golden  Key  Awards  which 
dramatize  the  importance  of  the  teacher 
in  our  national  life  by  recognizing  the  in¬ 
fluence  he  has  in  shaping  the  careers  of 
men  and  women  who  later  become  leaders; 
and  the  School  of  Bell  Awards  recogniz¬ 
ing  distinguished  service  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  education  by  national  maga¬ 
zines,  the  press,  radio,  and  television. 


All 

fools 

for 

deatiH 

Schools 


*  Floor  Brushes 

*  Fiber  Brooms 

*  Wet  Mops 

*  Dry  Mops 

*  Lnunclcrable 

Sweeping  Mops 

*  Bench  Brushes 

*  Paint  Bruslics 

*  Cotton  Dusters 

*  Scrub  Briislies 

*  Toilet  Brushes 

*  Test  Tube  Brushes 

Write  today  to 


*  Bottle  Brushes 

*  Tumbler  Bruslics 

*  Window  Brushes 

*  Venetian  Blind 

Brushes 

*  K.-idiator  Brushes 

*  Wall  Brushes 

*  Squeegees 

*>  Floor  Waxes 

*  Wax  Applicalois 

*  Polishes 

*  All  Purpose  Cleaner 


INDUSTRIAL  DIVISION 


The  mi£^  BRUSH  Qi,. 

3548  Main  St.,  Hartford  2,  Conn. 


Just  this  past  spring,  NSPRA  was  proud 
to  join  forces  with  another  national  group 
whom  it  had  not  worked  previously.  This, 
of  course,  was  the  National  Association  of 
Educational  Secretaries  .  .  .  and  the  thing 
that  brought  us  together  through  a  short 
courtship  and  early  “marriage”  was  that 
sprightly  publication.  Action  and  Reac¬ 
tion. 

Even  before  Action  and  Reaction  came 
off  the  press  in  its  trim  green  and  white 
format,  NSPRA’s  circulation  knew  SOME¬ 
THING  was  up.  In  response  to  the  first 
pre-publication  aimouncement  that  the 
book  would  soon  be  available,  orders 
started  rolling  in  to  the  tune  of  150  a  day 

While  nobody  at  NSPRA  has  any  spe¬ 
cial  crystal  ball  or  ouija  board  pipelines- 
to-the  future,  the  prediction  is  that 
Action  and  Reaction  will  be  another  one 
of  those  best-sellers.  And  an  even  happier 
thought  occurs — that  this  is  only  the  be¬ 
ginning  for  any  number  of  exciting  team- 
ii\g-up  operations  between  two  lively 
young  organizations — NSPRA  and  NAES. 
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PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS  PROGRAM 

The  First  Year’s  Achievement 

by 

MARY  C.  LAWRENCE 
Registrar,  Professional 
Standards  Program 

MARTHA  S.  LUCK 

Chairman,  Professional 
Standards  Committee 


TW  9irlt  from  Virginia  receive  their  certificates 
(rsffi  Martha  Luck,  L  to  r,  May  Joe  Craig, 
Uulsh  Tucker  Jones,  and  Edna  K.  Tilman. 


The  most  optimistic  predictions  of  the 
Standards  Committee,  made  when  copy 
ns  prepared  for  the  Spring  Magazine, 
were  shattered — instead  of  the  25  educa¬ 
tional  secretaries  qualifying  under  the 
Professional  Standards  Program  during 
the  first  year,  there  were  52  announced 
June  29  in  Philadelphia. 


It  was  a  gala  occasion  when  the  time 
came  during  the  banquet  session  for  Mrs. 
Martha  S.  Luck,  Chairman  of  the  Pro- 
hatiotud  Standards  Committee,  to  present 
the  certificates.  The  group  honored  in¬ 
cluded  our  own  President  Corinne  Mes- 
Kuger  and  Board  Members  Fannie  Bill- 
<0(1,  Edith  E.  Hanunond,  Helen  Jayne 
Hudson,  Rosalie  Kollarich,  Rachel  May- 
oard,  Isabel  M.  Paddock,  Charlotte  L. 
1^,  Lola  E.  Rieke,  and  Virginia  F.  Riley. 

Ibis  group  of  52  professionally  minded 
*®etaries  came  from  22  states — Texas 
laading  the  group  with  nine  and  Virginia 


a  close  second  with  seven.  Grade  VIII  had 
the  greatest  number,  qualifying  with  23; 
Grade  VI  numbered  eight;  and  Grade  I, 
seven. 

PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS 
PROGRAM 

Certificates  Awarded  June  29,  1957, 
in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

GRADE  I 

Ethel  S.  Attwill,  Connecticut 
Lula  M.  Burrell,  North  Carolina 
Alberta  F.  Donahue,  Massachusetts 
Angie  Holms,  California 
Madeline  Y.  Judd,  Connecticut 
Isabel  M.  Paddock,  New  York 
Gertrude  S.  Trost,  New  Jersey 
GRADE  III 

Fannie  B.  Billings,  Texas 
Beatrice  B.  Gill,  Virginia 
Grace  B.  Holt,  Arizona 
Beulah  T.  Jones,  Virginia 
Maria  Luisa  Lopez,  California 
GRADE  IV 

Rosalie  Kollarich,  Minnestoa 
Mildred  H.  Williamson,  Pennsylvania 
GRADE  V 

Frankie  A.  Anderson,  Virginia 
Edith  E.  Hammond,  New  Hampshire 
Helen  Jayne  Hudson,  Pennsylvania 
GRADE  VI 

Eleanor  Delaney,  New  York 
Vivian  G.  Fergtison,  Arkansas 
Ruth  L.  Garnett,  Virginia 
Corinne  Messenger,  Arkansas 
Virginia  F.  Riley,  Illinois 
Edna  K.  Tilman,  Virginia 
Iva  O.  Vest,  Texas 
Florence  J.  Westfield,  Maryland 
GRADE  VII 

Winifred  N.  Baker,  Maryland 
Frances  E.  Hill,  Ohio 
Mary  T.  Shay,  Coimectkut 
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Any  applicants  planning  to  meet  the 
educational  requirements  for  a  certificate 
by  taking  the  tests  will  need  to  keep  in 
mind  that  your  application  for  taking 
tests  on  May  9  and  10,  1958,  must  be 
postmarked  no  later  than  APRIL  18,  1958. 
flie  number  of  test  centers  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  for  1958  to  make  it  more  conven¬ 
ient  for  those  who  may  wish  to  qualify 
under  the  test  option.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  have  a  minimum  of  ten  persons  apply- 
io|  for  tests  to  be  administered  in  each  of 
the  locations.  If  there  are  fewer  than  ten 
for  any  one  location,  the  giving  of  tests 
in  that  center  will  need  to  be  cancelled. 

MAY  15,  1958,  will  be  the  deadline  for 
clearing  completed  applications  for  certi¬ 
ficates  to  be  awarded  in  July  1958.  Mem¬ 
bers  are  urged  to  file  applications  and  be¬ 
gin  submitting  the  data  for  the  different 
requirements — even  though  it  might  take 
several  years  to  earn  the  points  you  will 
need  for  the  grade  certificate  for  which 
you  wish  to  apply.  Send  in  your  request 
for  the  application  forms  and  take  the 
first  step  toward  the  earning  of  a  Pro¬ 
fessional  Standards  Certificate.  If  you  do 
not  have  a  copy  of  the  Professional  Stand¬ 
ards  Program  brochure,  which  outlines 
the  certificate  requirements,  ask  the  Reg¬ 
istrar  or  Chairman  of  the  committee  to 
send  you  one. 


PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS 
PROGRAM 

Location  of  Tost  Contort 
Tests:  May  9  and  10,  1958 

1.  ARIZONA:  University  of  Arizona 
Tucson 

2.  ARKANSAS:  University  of  Arkansas 
Extension  Center 

Little  Rock 

3.  CALIFORNIA:  University  of  California 
Los  Angeles 

4.  COLORADO:  University  of  Denver 
Denver 

5.  FLORIDA:  Information  not  available. 

6.  ILLINOIS:  Northwestern  University 
Chicago 

7.  KANSAS:  University  of  Wichita 
Wichita 

8.  MASSACHUSETTS:  Boston  University 
Boston 

9.  MICHIGAN:  Wayne  State  University 
Detroit 

10.  MINNESOTA:  Macalester  College 
St.  Paul 

11.  OHIO:  Kent  State  University 
Kent 

12.  OREGON:  University  of  Oregon 
Eugene 

13.  TEXAS:  Information  not  available. 

14.  UTAH:  University  of  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City 

15.  VIRGINIA:  Longwood  College 
FarmvUle 


REQUEST  FOR  APPLICATION  FORMS 
for 

Professional  Standards  Program 
of  the 

National  Association  of  Educational  Secretaries 

!  Miss 

:  Mrs. 

J  Name  Mr . 

I  (Last)  (First)  (Middle) 

Mailing 

address  . .  . 

(Street  and  Number) 


(City)  tZonc)  (State: 

j  Date  .  Mail  to:  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Lawrence 

j  Registrar  of  Standards  Program 

103  Lucky  Street 

i  Fayette,  Missouri 

I 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 
ON  TEST  AREAS 

Typing 

The  typing  test  will  measure  your  abil¬ 
ity  to  use  a  typewriter  with  judgment. 
The  two-hour  test  will  attempt  to  cover 
actual  office  typing  tasks  that  are  typical 
in  an  educational  office.  Perhaps  you  will 
want  to  review  some  fairly  recent  stand¬ 
ard  typewriting  text  book,  with  particular 
attention  to  typing  applications.  No  timed 
writing,  as  such,  will  be  included. 

No  attempt  can  be  made  to  furnish  a 
specific  make  of  typewriter.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  be  given  to  you  before  the 
test  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ma¬ 
chines.  You  will  not  be  permitted  to 
bring  your  own  typewriter  or  rent  a 
special  make  at  the  test  center. 

Businet*  Machine* 

In  this  examination  you  will  be  tested 
on  your  knowledge  of  and  familiarity  with 
the  work  done  by  three  machines  You 
must  choose  three  machines  from  the 
three  areas  listed  below,  but  not  more 
than  two  machines  may  be  chosen  from 
any  one  area.  If  you  choose  one  of  the 
machines  marked  with  an  asterisk,  you 
must  submit — at  the  time  you  take  the 
test — at  least  two  or  three  samples  of  work 
done  within  the  last  sixty  days.  Know 
the  correct  name  and  model  number  of 
the  machines  you  select. 

AREA  ONE:  Duplicating  Machines* 
Liquid  or  Gelatine 
Stencil  Duplicator 

AREIA  TWO:  Adding  and  Calculating 
Machines 

AREA  THREE:  Special  Machines 
Accounting  Machine 
Voice  Writers 
Offset  Equipment* 

Keypunch 

Inter-changeable  Type* 

Photographic  Machines* 

As  indicated  on  the  test  application 
form,  the  test  in  Business  Machines  is  a 
theory  test — no  practical  application  on  a 
machine  will  be  required. 

T  ranscripUon 

The  test  will  be  enunciated  clearly,  dic¬ 
tated  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  the  subject 
matter  will  be  non-technical.  Only  mail- 
able  transcripts  will  count;  “mailable" 
erasures  will  be  permitted.  Please  bring 
your  own  eraser,  and  you  may  bring  a 


small  dictionary  and  spelling  reference; 
none  will  be  provided.  No  other  refer¬ 
ence  book  will  be  allowed.  You  are  to 
furnish  your  own  shorthand  notebook. 
All  transcription  must  be  done  on  the 
typewriters  provided  at  the  test  center. 

For  the  machine  transcription,  only 
one  make  of  equipment  will  be  used  each 
year.  There  will  be  an  opportunity  ti 
practice  with  the  dictating  machine  at 
the  test  center  before  taking  the  official 
test.  The  dictaphone  will  be  the  machine 
used  for  the  tests  on  May  9  and  10,  1958. 

For  review  purposes,  it  is  suggested 
that  you  consult  any  reputable  Secretary’s 
Handbook.  Two  good  ones  are:  Standard 
Handbook  for  Secretaries,  by  Hutchinson; 
and  Complete  Secretary’s  Handbook,  by 
Doris  and  Miller. 

General  Education 

The  test  will  cover  basic  understand¬ 
ings  in  the  areas  of  psychology  and  per¬ 
sonality,  public  school  administration, 
American  democracy,  and  community  so¬ 
ciology.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  qual¬ 
ity  of  thought  rather  than  on  quantity  of 
words.  Weight  will  be  given  to  legibility 
of  penmanship,  sentence  structure,  and 
spelling. 

Suggested  for  background  reading: 
Psychology  and  Life,  Fourth  Edition,  by 
Floyd  Ruch;  Mental  Hygiene,  by  D.  B, 
Klein;  Educational  Sociology,  Second  Ed¬ 
ition,  by  Francis  J.  Brown;  The  Public 
Administration  of  American  Schools,  by 
Miller  and  Spaulding;  Nature  and  Huma.x 
Nature,  by  Lawrence  K.  Frank. 

Accounting 

This  test  will  cover  the  first  year  of 
college  accovmting  with  emphasis  on  the 
use  of  accounting  for  secretaries  of  schools. 
You  will  be  tested  more  on  yom  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  use  of  accounting  than  you 
will  be  on  the  actual  performance  of  ac¬ 
counting  work;  however,  fundamental 
principles  should  be  known  by  the  person 
taking  the  test.  The  test  will  also  include 
questions  on  “Fund  Accounting”  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  schools.  This  will  require  general 
knowledge  of  Fund  Accoimting  rather 
than  of  how  to  handle  detailed  transac¬ 
tions.  The  applicant  should  review  com¬ 
putation  of  interest,  percentages,  ratios, 
and  the  preparation  of  adjustments  and 
budgets. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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WOMEN'S  PLACE  TODAY 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

by 

DR.  HELEN  C.  BAILEY 
Associate  Superintendent 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools 


THis  was  the  General  Session  speech  on 
Monday,  July  1,  1957  at  the  Institute  for 
Educational  Secretaries  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

A  wise  rabbi  said  to  me,  several  weeks 
ago,  “The  law  had  to  give  woman  so 
much  less  power  because  nature  had  given 
her  so  much  more.” 

It  is  easy  to  imderstand  how  in  times 
and  in  civilizations  in  which  physical  force 
dominated,  woman  was  relegated  to  her 
sadly  subordinate  role.  Margaret  Mead, 
in  a  very  recent  article,  tells  of  a  tribe  in 
which,  a  short  thirty  years  ago,  women 
were  “beaten  with  fire-sticks  by  husbands 
whom  they  were  neither  expected  nor 
permitted  to  love.”  But  in  lands  like  ours, 
where  physical  violence  is  out,  except  for 
a  few  nostalgic  cave  men,  and  the  law  has 
■noved,  slowly  perhaps  but  eventually,  to 
give  woman  equal  rights  with  man,  I 
hdieve  the  present  status  of  women  lies 
within  our  own  hands.  I  believe  that 
whatever  we  as  a  group  wish  woman 
to  be,  she  will  be. 

Understand,  I  am  speaking  of  the  group, 
oot  of  a  few  individuals  who  may  seek 


promotion  or  high  office  and  be  rejected 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  This  rejection  will 
continue  until  women  as  a  whole  decide 
that  such  positions  for  women  are  to  their 
liking.  And  the  candidates  themselves  are 
half-hearted  and  apologetic  about  the 
whole  business,  because  everything  in 
their  training  and  their  motivation  makes 
them  feel  that  they  are  forsaking  some¬ 
thing  precious  and  sacred  to  womanhood. 
Women  want  first  to  be  loved  and  needed, 
to  be  popvilar  and  approved,  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  feminine,  to  be  wives  and  mothers. 
These  desires  are  at  variance  with  the 
holding  of  high  position.  There  is  no 
longer  question  that  woman’s  intelligence 
is  the  equal  of  man’s,  but  the  taboo 
against  any  display  of  her  intelligence 
still  exists.  Little  girls’  marks  at  school  are 
uniformly  higher  than  little  boys’,  until 
the  dating  years  when  the  smart  little 
girl  lets  hers  slip  because  she’d  rather 
be  a  belle  than  a  prize  winner.  The  hero¬ 
ine  of  plays  and  movies  and  stories  with¬ 
out  end  is  still  the  little  woman  who  hides 
her  own  light  xmder  a  bushel  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  success  of  some  hand¬ 
some  guy  too  slow  to  see  what  she  is  up 
to.  It  is  the  one  game  of  deception  heartily 
approved  by  society,  a  technique  ever 
freshly  discovered,  a  tale  always  new. 
But  certainly  it  is  “What  Every  Woman 
Knows,”  and  it  imposes  a  diffictilt  and 
devious  route  of  accomplishment  upon  our 
sex. 

Unpopularity  easily  assails  the  woman 
in  high  places.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  both  men  and  women  will  vote  every 
time  for  a  man  boss.  For  the  men,  it  is 
a  matter  of  sustaining  prestige;  for  women 
it  is  a  much  more  complicated,  disturbing 
thing.  Women  instinctively  love  to  assign 
a  romantic  role  of  leadership  to  men;  they 
know  exactly  how  to  play  their  part  in 
such  a  casting.  We  have  the  situation  con¬ 
stantly  in  our  own  school  system.  Teach- 
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ers,  male  and  female,  will  say  firmly,  “I 
prefer  a  man  principal.”  Frequently  they 
will  get  a  woman  principal;  frequently, 
too,  they  will  love  and  admire  her,  be 
utterly  loyal  and  devoted.  But  when  she 
goes  they  will  say  again,  “I  think  we 
should  have  a  man.”  The  canny  ladies 
of  the  faculty  know  in  their  hearts  that 
if  a  man  proves  a  disappointing  quantity, 
they  can  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands  and  adjust  them  without  his  ever 
knowing  what  they  are  up  to.  But  a 
woman  they  could  never  manage.  And 
nothing  is  so  maddening  to  a  woman  as 
to  see  another  woman  using  her  pet 
tricks. 

Women  ••  Homemaker* 

But  it  is  the  deep  and  dominant  desire 
to  be  a  wife,  a  mother  and  a  homemaker 
that  influences  most  of  women’s  choices, 
and  most  of  the  attitude  of  industry  and 
public  office  toward  women.  Dr.  Mary 
Pohlman,  after  a  wide  survey,  reported 
that  women,  by  their  own  statements,  did 
not  want  top  responsibility.  They  wanted 
to  work  to  secure  those  things  which  they 
saw  as  feminine  —  nice  clothes,  good 
grooming,  an  attractive  home.  But  they 
wanted  hours  after  work  to  be  free  for 
their  husbands  and  children;  they  had 
no  desire  for  a  role  of  authority  and  they 
often  looked  with  distaste  upon  such  a 
role.  Six  out  of  ten  women  working  today 
are  married,  and  two  out  of  every  five 
mothers  of  children  of  school  age  are  in 
the  labor  force. 

Many  things  today  are  tending  to  make 
young  people  marry,  and  to  marry  very 
young.  I  think  our  courses  in  home-mak¬ 
ing  and  our  frank  discussions  of  the 
problems  of  parenthood  implant  an  idea 
rnd  a  feeling  of  inevitability  in  the  ado¬ 
lescent.  The  draft,  army  service,  have 
moved  marriage  down  very  frequently  to 
the  teen-age  period.  In  many  cases  this 
is  good;  couples  adjust  more  easily  at 
an  early  age;  their  children  have  young 
and  sturdy  parents.  But  often  it  is  tragic; 
boys  and  girls  marry  in  a  panic  at  being 
left  out.  Girls  will  say,  “There  won’t  be 
any  boys  if  I  don’t  hurry.”  The  result  is 
many  bewildered,  disillusioned  yoimg  peo¬ 
ple  who  look  at  each  other  following  the 
separation  for  army  service  and  ask,  “Who 
is  this  stranger?  What  have  I  done?” 
Something  has  entered  into  the  point  of 
view  of  our  society  that  drives  our  young 


people  into  marriage  before  many  d 
them  are  ready  for  it,  and  this  we  need 
to  change.  Dr.  Hottel,  in  her  report  “Ho* 
Fare  American  Women”  says,  “Except  in 
religious  orders,  spinsterhood  and  bach¬ 
elorhood  appear  to  be  frowned  upon.  An 
we  coming  to  grips  with  a  situation  which 
deters  women  from  choosing  a  single  lift 
and  paid  occupation  if  they  wish?”  I 
would  ask  only  that  a  woman  be  made 
to  feel  free  to  wait,  in  the  traditional 
American  way,  for  a  man  she  loves,  vdu 
loves  her.  All  this  comes  perhaps  with 
little  reassurance  from  a  spinster,  but  it 
is  the  spinsters  who  know.  It  is  on  theit 
shoulders  that  the  little  brides  cry,  for 
they  would  never  admit  their  failure  to 
another  married  woman. 

When  the  marriage  is  happy,  our  young 
people  of  today  are  magnificent  as  no 
generation  has  ever  been.  They  take  in 
their  stride  homemaking,  military  service, 
child  rearing,  college  for  the  husband,  and 
a  job  for  the  wife.  Then  a  profession  for 
the  husband  and  college  for  the  wife, 
with  turns  at  baby-sitting  all  around.  Har¬ 
rison  Fry  points  out  that  the  percentage 
of  working  wives  is  high  when  the  hus¬ 
band  earns  less  than  $5,000;  it  tapers  oS 
when  he  earns  more  than  $5,000,  but  rises 
after  he  earns  $10,000.  I  suspect  that,  by 
that  time,  the  children  are  raised. 

Women  in  High-Level  Position* 

But  what  of  the  actual  success  of  women 
in  reaching  high  level  positions  in  this 
half-century  that  pushes  toward  the 
twenty-first?  I  tried  to  find  you  some 
statistics,  but  I  couldn’t.  The  answer  is 
that  they  have  not  really  become  a  sta¬ 
tistic  as  yet — they  are  still  names.  Re¬ 
duced  to  percentages  they  would  be  so 
infinitesimal  as  to  be  difficult  to  read. 
But  the  women  are  in  there.  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  who  declined  to 
be  considered  as  a  candidate  for  Vice 
President  because  we  are  not  yet  ready 
for  all  that  would  involve,  Clare  Booth 
Luce,  Eleanor  Roosevelt — on  the  national 
scene — in  the  Philadelphia  picture— Dr. 
Catharine  MacFarlane,  Judge  Hazel 
Brown,  Dean  Althea  Hottel  who  is  the 
one  U.S.  representative  on  the  Social  and 
Economic  Council  of  the  UN.  There  is  a 
goodly  number  of  women  writers,  dram- 

I  atists,  surgeons,  presidents  of  woniens 
colleges.  But  so  long  as  women  continue 
to  be  introduced  as  “The  first  woman 

;  ever  to  be  appointed,”  or  “Only  the  second 
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woman  ever  to  be  .  .  we  shall  not  have 
arrived.  Women  seem  to  do  much  better 
when  they  are  twi  their  own  than  when 
they  are  in  a  large  system,  or  an  indus¬ 
try,  or  in  the  political  picture. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  something 
women  wish  to  change.  Certainly  the 
importance  of  the  mother  in  the  home 
during  the  early  years  of  a  child’s  life 
is  something  so  fundamental  that  I  think 
we  should  throw  the  weight  of  economic 
resources  and  public  opinion  toward  keep¬ 
ing  her  there.  But  there  are  many  years 
of  a  woman’s  life  when  she  can  be  spared 
from  the  home  for  a  considerable  part 
of  each  day.  It  is  apparent  that  she  is 
needed  in  the  labor  market — her  influence 
in  the  flelds  of  health,  social  welfare,  and 
local  politics  is  constructive  and  valuable. 
Shall  she  continue  to  play  only  the  part 
of  the  temporary,  heartily  subordinate 
worker,  or  shall  she  seek  an  expanding 
role?  The  answer  is  largely  up  to  the 
women. 

It  has  been  proved  on  the  best  authority 
that  the  intelligence  of  women  is  equal 
to  that  of  men;  it  is  their  motivation  that 
is  different.  But  we  as  women  have  certain 
faults  that  must  be  corrected  if  we  are 
to  be  happily  accepted  in  positions  of 
authority.  Men  have  faults  too, — often  the 
same  faults,  but  in  men  they  are  not  so 
irritating. 

A  man  can  be  angry,  and  be  called 
masterful,  honest,  courageous.  An  angry 
woman  is  reported  to  be  shrewish,  spite¬ 
ful,  vindictive.  A  homely,  ill-kempt  man 
can  be  appealing  and  interesting,  but  a 
homely  woman  had  better  bum  the  mid¬ 
night  oil  to  make  the  best  of  her  grooming 
and  her  lovely  disposition.  Women  are 
petty  and  bossy,  while  a  man  is  thorough 
and  conscientious.  Jealousy  is  a  imiversal 
failing.  A  psychologist  once  said,  “Never 
ask  yourself,  ‘Am  I  jealous?’  Everybody’s 
jealous.  Ask  yourself,  ‘How  jealous  am 
I?’  ’’  Men  are  jealous  but  in  them  it 
doesn’t  assim:e  the  repelling,  catlike  qual¬ 
ity  it  shows  in  women. 

All  this  goes  back  to  something  that  is 
after  all  flattering  and  precious  to  us  as 
women — the  universal  conc^t  of  woman 
as  something  charming,  comforting,  gen¬ 
tle,  kind — toward  that  ideal  we  have  got 
to  work  if  we  are  to  be  accepted.  Society 
will  scrap  us  cheerfully  and  cling  it  its 
ideal,  and  again  we  have  a  double  job 
to  do.  At  political  conventions,  when  wo¬ 


men  speakers  appear  before  the  micro¬ 
phone  “to  appeal  to  the  women’s  vote” 
they  usually  manage  to  irk  us  inuneas- 
urably — their  voices  are  high  or  nasal, 
their  hats  off-angle,  their  discourse  plati¬ 
tudinous.  The  men,  except  for  the  top 
heroes,  are  not  magnificent  either,  but 
they  are  forgiven.  It  is  Mamie  Eisen¬ 
hower  who  wins  all  hearts  when  she  ap¬ 
pears  smiling,  silent,  beautifully  dressed, 
well  in  the  background,  holding  an  arm¬ 
ful  of  roses,  waiting  with  apparent  docility 
the  signal  of  her  lord  and  master  to 
approach  his  side.  And  there  you  have 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  SECRETARY 
A  HUMAN  BAROMETER 

By 

L.  M.  COLLINS 

Manager,  Educational  Serrice*  Department 
Electric  Typewriter  Diriaion  of  IBM  Corporation 


Mr.  Collins  spoke  at  the  Institute  for  Educational 
Sfcretaries  in  Austin,  Texas,  July,  1957. 


The  educational  secretary  does  much 
toward  creating  the  correct  atmosphere 
or  climate  in  a  school  office  —  she  is  a 
human  barometer.  The  secretary  who 
makes  a  real  contribution  to  the  climate 
in  the  front  office  of  a  school  may  not  be 
aware  of  her  part;  however,  her  influence 
is  evident  to  the  school  man  for  whom 
she  works,  her  co-workers,  the  teachers 
or  students  within  the  entire  building. 

The  school  man’s  responsibility  in 
American  schools  has  increased  greatly  in 
the  past  decade.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  these  changes.  It  is  obviously  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  manage  public  school  finances  in 
a  growing  community  than  it  was  a  de¬ 
cade  ago.  The  general  public  wants  bet¬ 
ter  schools,  and  the  school  administrator 
is  compelled  to  use  every  school  employee 
for  maximum  results.  All  school  personnel 
need  a  challenge  in  their  work  whether 
employed  in  the  administrative  office  or  on 


the  teaching  staff.  Every  apt  school  ad¬ 
ministrator  recognizes  this  need;  however, 
he  must  depend  upon  all  personnel  to 
think  through  their  respective  assign¬ 
ments.  Analytical  thinking  is  a  prime  fac¬ 
tor  in  managing  any  school  office,  and 
the  educational  secretary  can  add  much 
to  the  climate  in  which  creative  thinking 
can  thrive. 

Need  for  Judgment 

The  secretary’s  work  has  become  more 
than  following  specific  insfructions  given 
to  her  by  an  immediate  superior.  Prob¬ 
lem-solving  based  on  past  experience  is 
required.  Intelligent  judgment  and  logi¬ 
cal  reasoning  must  be  skillfully  developed 
if  the  secretary  is  to  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  school  administrator. 
The  educational  secretary  is  school  man¬ 
agement’s  right  hand,  and  it  is  important 
that  she  as  an  individual  handle  her  per¬ 
sonal  finances  and  appearance  in  a  com¬ 
mendable  manner  as  a  front  office  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  school  which  serves  her 
community.  Mental  health  and  attitude, 
social  and  religious  activities  will  have  a 
definite  bearing  on  personality  develop¬ 
ment  and  well  being.  It  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  all  secretarial  jobs  are 
not  exciting,  but  any  secretary  can  add  to 
the  pleasure  of  her  work  by  putting  more 
of  herself  into  the  job  to  be  done. 

All  of  us  have  known  individuals  work¬ 
ing  in  school  offices  that  did  not  seem  to 
be  relaxed  and  flexible  enough  to  handle 
the  multiplicity  of  jobs  required.  This  is  a 
primary  ingredient  for  any  office  worker 
and  is  particularly  needed  for  any  person 
working  as  an  educational  secretary  or 
school  office  employee.  The  ability  to  make 
rapid  changes  in  work  is  quite  necessary 
in  most  offices.  The  educational  secretary 
who  feels  that  her  work  is  routine  and 
that  her  co-workers  fail  to  recognize  her 
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true  worth,  should  do  everything  possible 
to  keep  her  work  challenging.  She  should 
strive  to  find  a  better  way  to  do  every¬ 
thing  she  is  now  doing.  One  should  hasten 
to  ask,  “Am  I  an  enthusiastic  person?”  “Is 
life  perpetually  fascinating?”  It  should 
be — the  human  spirit  was  not  constructed 
to  nm  down.  Secretaries  are  often  com¬ 
pelled  to  act  as  “grievance  experts.”  A 
large  livestock  feed  manufacturer  recent¬ 
ly  employed  a  man  as  its  “grievance  drain¬ 
age  expert.”  This  man’s  responsibility  was 
to  work  with  the  farmers  in  an  attempt  to 
learn  just  why  they  had  stopped  buying 
this  particular  feed  for  the  livestock.  This 
man  used  the  technique  of  calling  on  the 
farmers  and  sitting  on  the  bam  fence  to 
discuss  the  problem.  As  a  result  of  this 
policy,  he  usually  reopened  the  account 
simply  because  the  grievances  were  not 
deeper  than  the  surface. 

Need  for  Tact 

The  school  administrator’s  time  is  cost¬ 
ly;  thus,  the  secretary  may  conserve  his 
energy  or  time  or  she  may  allow  the  school 
administrator  to  beccxne  a  “quick  shot” 
target  for  the  general  public.  To  avoid 
such  a  situation  takes  more  tact  and  di¬ 
plomacy  than  is  required  of  many  govern¬ 
ment  officials.  In  attempting  to  conserve 
the  time  of  the  school  man,  do  not  over¬ 
protect  him  —  he  needs  a  reasonable 
amount  of  light  or  experience  to  “grow” 
and  “glow.”  Every  successful  secretary 
wants  to  avoid  the  negative  attitude  in 
her  contacts  with  others.  She  must  be 
optimistic  about  the  progress  that  is  be¬ 
ing  made  and  be  able  to'  envision  long- 
range  plans  with  the  people  with  whom 
she  works.  It  is  vitally  important  that  the 
educational  secretary  present  her  ideas 
regarding  school  policy  to  co-workers  in 
a  positive  and  optimistic  manner  based 
upon  fact.  Fewer  mistakes  are  made  when 
one  acts  on  facts  rather  than  personal  re¬ 
actions. 

One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  evident 
in  people  working  in  any  office  is  the  lack 
of  ability  to  forget  their  mistakes.  A  noted 
psychiatrist  has  said  that  the  art  of  for¬ 
getting  those  things  which  are  behind 
is  the  truest  statement  ever  made  regard¬ 
ing  mental  health.  Do  not  h<fid  a  post 


mortem  over  your  mistakes.  Your  boat 
has  probably  forgotten  them,  and  you 
might  as  well  make  it  unanimovis.  Many 
times  secretaries  are  faced  with  new  sit¬ 
uations,  bosses  and  policy  changes  which 
must  be  accepted  graciously  if  school 
management  is  to  accomplish  its  objective. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  hang  on  to  the  old 
since  the  new  will  many  times  bring 
greater  success  for  you  and  those  with 
whom  you  work. 

Work  the  Easy  Way 

The  front  office  philosophy  is  reflected 
through  you — the  secretary.  No  one  does 
good  work  who  tugs,  strains  and  is  rigid 
about  it.  Easy  does  it  is  the  proper  meth¬ 
od.  Learn  to  work  the  easy  way!  Do  not 
spend  all  of  your  working  days  making 
work  hard.  Drop  the  idea  that  you  are  At¬ 
las  with  the  world  on  your  shoulders.  It 
is  well  for  all  of  us  to  remember  that 
the  world  would  be  able  to  go  on  with¬ 
out  us.  Tell  yourself  that  you  like  your 
work  and  that  you  are  bringing  the  best 
of  yourself  to  the  job  each  day.  Avoid 
fighting  your  job  or  you  will  struggle 
against  it  rather  than  with  it.  Every  secre¬ 
tary  must  decide  that  she  cannot  do 
everything  at  once  and  carefully  plan  her 
work  each  day.  By  so  doing,  she  can 
avoid  many  of  the  frustrations  which  of¬ 
ten  result  when  one  has  the  feeling  that 
so  little  has  been  accomj^ished.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  the  difficulty  of  work 
stems  from  how  and  what  we  think  about 
it.  A  good  mental  attitude  will  avoid  much 
of  the  difficulty  surrounding  any  job.  Re¬ 
study  your  job  carefully  remembering 
that  knowledge  is  power  and  that  any  job 
can  be  simplified  through  careful  analysis. 
A  secretary  must  discipline  herself  so 
that  she  will  be  able  to  work  for  maxi¬ 
mum  results.  Mental  and  physical  relaxa¬ 
tion  will  develop  a  positive  determination 
within  you  cUid  your  attitude  will  be  *1 
can  do  this  job  and  do  it  well.” 

Finally,  remember  that  school  manage¬ 
ment  need  you  and  the  school  manage¬ 
ment  can  be  stimulated  to  recognize  your 
true  worth.  You  are  the  school  adminis¬ 
trator’s  right  hand,  and  you  have  earned 
your  place  in  the  total  picture  of  the  op¬ 
eration  of  a  school  office. 


FRAMEWORK  FOR  TRAINING 


by 

BETTYE  R.  WELLS 
Chief  Clerk  (Traininf) 

Personnel  Dirition 
Los  Angeles  City  School  Districts 
Associate  Editor,  NES 

This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  three  articles  on  in- 
ters'ire  training. 


Why  do  people  react  to  you  as  they  do? 
Human  Relations  training  provided  the 
answer  to  that  question  for  350  Los  An¬ 
geles  City  School  employees  last  year. 
Truck  drivers  have  improved  driving  and 
safety  habits,  cafeteria  workers  prepare 
more  appetizing  and  nutritious  food,  office 
employees  understand  why  as  well  as  how 
q)ecific  reports  are  prepared,  and  all  non¬ 
teaching  personnel  have  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  learn  more  about  the  School  Dis¬ 
tricts  organization  and  the  rules  and  pol¬ 
icies  governing  their  working  conditions. 

Not  all  employees,  of  course,  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  in-service  training  op¬ 
portunities  available,  but  last  year  3086 
anployees  spent  9,706  hours  on  “Board 
time”  and  12,404  horns  on  their  own  time 
attending  428  meetings.  Not  included  in 
these  figures  are  the  122  office  employees 
who  attended  the  National  five-day  work¬ 
shop  at  UCLA  in  July  1956,  or  the  many 
secretaries  and  clerks  who  attended  work¬ 
shops  and  conferences  sponsored  by  city, 
county,  and  state  employee  organizations. 

In  this  first  of  three  articles  on  training 
of  non-teaching  personnel  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  system,  established  guide-lines  will 
be  described.  Subsequent  articles  will 
give  details  of  some  of  the  training  pro¬ 
grams,  emphasizing  those  planned  for  of¬ 
fice  personnel. 

In  general.  Divisions  are  responsible  for 
specialized  training  of  their  own  em¬ 
ployees.  The  Persoimel  Division,  upon  re¬ 
quest,  assists  in  developing  programs,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Divisions  con¬ 
cerned,  initiates,  plans  and  conducts  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  office  employees.  The 
Persoimel  Division  also  takes  the  initiative 


in  organizing  programs  that  cut  across 
Division  lines  and  are  of  interest  to  all 
non-teaching  employees. 

Established  policies  regarding  training 
include  the  following: 

1.  Time  of  Meetings:  Training  for  specific 
job  improvement  or  for  the  benefit  of 
the  School  District  is  usually  held  en¬ 
tirely  during  working  hours.  Classes 
for  self-improvement,  general  educa¬ 
tional  grow^,  or  preparation  for  promo¬ 
tion  are  entirely  outside  of  working 
hours.  In  cases  where  there  may  be  a 
combination  of  purposes,  the  time  may 
be  divided  between  “Board  time”  and 
“own  time.” 

2.  Approval  of  Meetings  during  working 
hours:  Meetings  of  one-half  day  or  less 
usually  require  the  approval  of  only 
the  Division  Head  concerned  plus  the 
willingness  of  the  local  administrator  to 
excuse  the  employee.  (A  rule  of  the 
Personnel  Commission  provides  that  em¬ 
ployees  may  be  excused  without  loss  of 
salary  for  up  to  one-half  day  for  “good 
reason.”)  For  attendance  at  events  cov¬ 
ering  a  period  of  several  days,  such  as 
National  Workshops,  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Education  is  required. 

3.  Length  of  courses:  To  be  termed  an 
“in-service  training  course”  a  minimum 
of  three  meetings,  comprising  an  organ¬ 
ized  program  of  instruction,  must  be 
planned  in  a  series.  If  a  program  is  to 
continue  for  an  entire  semester,  it  is 
usually  divided  into  ten-week  units. 

4.  Leadership:  Fimds  are  available  in  a 
regularly  established  budget  account  to 
pay  leaders  of  training  activities.  The 
minimum  enrollment  is  15  to  qualify  for 
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paid  leadership;  unpaid  leadership  may 
be  provided  for  activities  having  a  min¬ 
imum  enrollment  of  ten.  (Classes  are 
open  only  to  non-teaching  employees 
of  the  Los  Angeles  City  School  Dis¬ 
tricts.) 

Leaders  are  selected  from  local  or 
other  school  district  staffs,  other  govern¬ 
mental  and  community  agencies,  and 
private  enterprise.  Experience  in  the 
subject  area,  ability  to  contribute  to  the 
program,  public  speaking  and  leader¬ 
ship  qiialifications  may  substitute  for  a 
teaching  credential. 

Evening  schools  and  junior  colleges 
are  very  cooperative  in  organizing  after¬ 
school  classes  to  meet  specific  needs. 
Such  classes  are  entirely  under  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  the  sponsoring  school  and 
must  conform  to  established  policies  of 
the  school. 

5.  Topics:  Emphasis  is  placed  on  offering 
training  for  District  employees  which  is 
not  available  elsewhere;  in  other  words, 
there  is  no  competition  with  evening 
schools,  junior  colleges,  or  university 
extension  classes.  For  instance,  since 
shorthand  is  taught  in  all  evening 


schools,  this  is  not  taught  in  an  in-serv¬ 
ice  training  class.  However,  a  dictation 
class  might  be  given  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  practice  in  using  an  educational 
vocabulary. 

Another  example  is  supervision.  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  supervision  can  be  studied  in 
many  schools  and  colleges;  an  in-serv¬ 
ice  training  class  ought  apply  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  to  the  specific  working 
conditions  of  school  district  offices  with 
regard  to  organization,  procedure,  rules 
and  regulations,  equipment,  etc. 

6.  Certificates:  Upon  satisfactory  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  three  or  more  meet¬ 
ings,  a  Certificate  of  Participation  is 
awarded.  This  shows  the  course  taken, 
hours  attended,  whether  the  time  was 
during  or  after  working  hours,  and  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  course.  A  copy  of  the  Certifi¬ 
cate  is  placed  in  the  service  folder  of  the 
individual  employee,  where  it  becomes 
a  part  of  the  permanent  record. 

No  Certificate  is  awarded  for  attend¬ 
ance  at  fewer  than  757c  of  the  sched¬ 
uled  meetings;  Certificates  are  not 
awarded  if  scholastic  credit  has  been 
earned. 


Our  best  to  you! 


Sales  Offices: 

New  York  II 
Chicago  6 
Atlanta  3 
Dallas  I 
Coluntbus  16 
Palo  Alto 
Toronto  7 

Home  Office: 

Boston 


GOOD  luck  to  you  this  school  year,  School 
Secretaries!  May  every  one  of  you  be 
happy  and  successful  in  your  work. 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  again,  and 
to  enjoying  your  friendly  courtesy  once 
more. 

For  making  our  calls  so  pleasant,  thanks 
so  much! 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 


CORINNE  MESSENGER 
President 

Netionel  Association  of  Educational  Secretaries 


Review  and  Preview 

Looking  backward — All  in  all,  1956-57  was  a  good  year,  because: 

1.  We  had  an  increase  in  membership  of  over  three  hundred,  bringing 
our  number  at  the  end  of  the  year  up  to  2,399. 

2.  We  succeeded  in  getting  our  Professional  Standards  Program  in 
operation,  after  some  ten  years  of  hard  work,  with  approximately 
50  members  applying  for  certificates.  Twenty-three  of  these  were 
present  and  received  their  certificates  at  the  Philadelphia  Conven¬ 
tion  banquet. 

3.  Good  reiwrts  have  come  in  on  Institutes  sponsored  by  NAEIS  and  on 
State  and  Local  group  meetings. 

4.  Conferences  at  Sdt  Lake  City  and  Minneapolis  were  developed  with 
the  thou^t  of  being  helpfvd  to  the  educational  secretary,  profes¬ 
sionally. 

5.  ACTION  AND  REACTION,  a  public  relations  handbook  for  edu¬ 
cational  secretaries,  and  the  ^rd  handbook  publication  of  the 
NAES,  was  published.  It  is  going  out  to  the  members  as  they  pay 
their  dues  for  the  current  year.  This  publication  is  enthusiastioadly 
endorsed  and  publicized  by  the  National  School  Public  Relations 
Association. 
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6.  The  NAES  was  asked,  officially,  to  send  representatives  to  numben 
of  professional  meetings  of  district  and  national  status.  Some  of 
these,  with  the  representative  attending  were: 

Miss  Gladys  Evans,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Rosalie  Kollarich,  Sectional  Meeting  of  School  Principals, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mrs.  Rachel  Maynard,  Eklitor-Eklucator  Conference,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Corinne  Messenger,  Regional  Classroom  Teachers  Conference, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

7.  The  Convention  and  Institute  at  Philadelphia  were  interesting  and 
different  from  other  recent  ones,  due  to  the  extra  day  of  Conven¬ 
tion,  to  the  time  coinciding  with  that  of  the  Centennial  celebration 
of  NEIA.  held  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  opportunity  afforded  to 
visit  the  points  of  historical  interest  in  and  around  Philadelphia. 

Looking  forward — Yes,  all  in  all,  1956-1957  was  a  good  year,  but  we  can 
make  a  better  one  of  1957-1958,  because: 

1.  We  certainly  have  the  opportimity  of  increasing  our  membership.  We 
know  of  over  35,000  non-member,  educational  secretaries,  everyone  of  whom 
should  be  reaping  the  benefits  of  belonging  to  the  professional  association  of  their 
vocation.  These  secretaries  need  us  more  than  ffiey  know.  We  need  10,000  of 
them  in  order  to  become  the  dynamic  Association  which  we  could  be  by  having 
that  increase  in  our  member^ip.  With  a  membership  of  10,000  to  12,500  we 
can  think  of  occupying  that  office  in  the  new  National  Eklucation  Associaticm 
building  in  Washington  which  is  available  to  us.  Let’s  work  towards  a  BIG 
increase  this  year. 

2.  More  of  us  can  take  part  in  the  Professional  Standards  Program. 

3.  A  new  publication  on  office  shortcuts  is  in  the  making.  All  of  us  who 
have  good  office  shortcuts  can  send  them  in  to  the  committees  working  on  the 
publication. 

4.  There  will  be  professional,  civic  and  cultural  affairs  in  our  communities 
or  vicinities  to  which  we  will  be  invited  or  which  we  may  attend.  Knowledge 
and  experience  gained  through  participation  helps  us,  personally,  in  our  schools, 
and  in  our  association. 

5.  Our  Conferences  for  1957-1958  deserve  our  attention  and  will  be  of  great 
value  to  all  who  attend  them.  They  are — 

Santa  Barbara,  California,  February  21-23 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  April  11-13 

6.  Our  1958  Convention  will  be  flanked  by  a  two-week  Institute  in  Boulder 
at  the  University  of  Colorado,  July  7-19.  This  will  be  our  first  two-week  Insti¬ 
tute.  We  are  hoping  that  all  who  go  will  be  able  to  attend  both  weeks.  But  we 
may  attend  either  week,  and  stiU  attend  the  Convention  conveniently.  Let’s 
spend  our  vacation  in  cool  Colorado  and  meet  our  professional  obligations  at 
the  same  time. 

7.  Remember  the  Membership!  Work  to  increase  it  at  every  opportunity! 
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KNOW  YOUR  NAES  CO-WORKERS 


As  part  of  a  plan  to  acquaint  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  NAES  with  their  Na¬ 
tional  Officers  and  National  Committees, 
the  various  committees  of  NAES  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  their  Chairmen 
are  printed  here.  Keep  and  xise  this  list 
as  a  reference. 

While  President  Corinne  Messenger  al¬ 
ways  appreciates  hearing  from  the  mem¬ 
bers,  we  suggest  that  when  writing  on  a 
matter  of  special  business,  you  conununi- 
cate  directly  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  that  matter. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEES  AND 
THEIR  CHAIRMEN,  1957-58 

Advisory  Council  and  Affiiliations 

Advisory  Council  meets  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Convention  of  NAES. 
For  each  20  National  members  in  their 
association,  the  affiliated  group  may  send 
one  representative  to  the  Council. 

The  Affiliations  Committee  invites  local 
and  state  groups  to  affiliate  with  NAES. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Conunittee  is: 

Evelyn  Shipley,  Loe  Angeles  City  Board 
of  Education,  4M  North  Grand  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles  12,  Csdifomia. 

Auditing  Committee 

This  Conunittee  annually  audits  the 
books  of  the  Treasurer  and  reports  its 
findings  to  the  National  Convention.  The 
Chairman  is: 

Kathleen  Wilson,  122  Hampshire  Road, 
Great  Neck,  New  York. 

Archives  and  Records 

This  Committee  collects  programs,  pub¬ 
licity,  pictures,  and  other  items  of  interest 
I  mceming  NAES  activities  and  adds  the 
I  ^  chapter  each  year  to  the  written  his¬ 
tory  of  the  organization. 

Melba  Demaree  is  the  retiring  chairman. 
Ihe  new  chairman  will  be: 

Mary  Bowers,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 
Convention  and  Institute, 

Boulder,  Colorado 


by 

ROSALIE  KOLLARICH 
Associate  Editor  NES 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


In  charge  of  all  local  arrangements  for 
the  annual  Convention  of  NAES  in  1958 
and  the  Institute  for  Educational  Secre¬ 
taries  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  are 
these  two  chairmen: 

Ruth  Dougherty,  Convention  Chairman, 
Morey  Junior  High  School,  East  14th 
Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado,  and 

Irene  London,  Institute  Chairman,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado. 
Elections  Committee 
This  Conunittee  is  charged  with  secur¬ 
ing  candidates  for  National  offices,  pre¬ 
paring  the  ballots  and  tabulating  the  votes. 
The  Chairman  is: 

Emma  Castner,  12  Carlton  Avenue, 
Washington,  New  Jersey. 

Finance  and  Budget  Committee 
The  Chairman  is  the  Treasurer  of  NAES. 
The  duties  of  the  Committee  are  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  annual  budget  on  the  basis  of 
record  of  expenditures  and  costs,  make 
periodic  reports,  and  serve  as  advisory  or 
control  board.  The  Chairman  is: 

Isabel  Paddock,  Board  of  Education, 
Warwick  Valley  Central  School,  Warwick, 
New  York. 

Institute  Planning  Committee 
This  Committee  helps  with  the  over-all 
planning  of  Institute  programs  and  poli¬ 
cies,  including  budget  and  enrollment  esti¬ 
mates,  publicity,  and  instructional  pro¬ 
gram.  A  local  Chairman  is  ai^ointed  at 
each  Institute  to  handle  the  actual  details. 
The  Chairman  of  the  National  Institute 
Planning  Committee  is: 

Charlotte  L.  Parr,  School  Administration 
Building,  275  7th  Avenue,  Eugene,  Oregon. 
Mailing  Committee 

The  big  job  of  keeping  the  file  of  po¬ 
tential  members  (about  30,(X)0  at  last 
count)  preparing  and  mailing  the  bro¬ 
chures  on  membership  and  regional  con¬ 
ferences  is  imder  the  direction  of  the 
Chairman: 


M*rl«  Schcibnwr,  Elactrical  Encinaaring 
Departmant,  Wayna  Stata  UniTeraity, 
Datroit,  Mickitan. 

Mailing  Committca  Problams 

This  is  a  new,  special  committee,  to  look 
into  the  problems  surrounding  the  keeping 
of  the  potential  mailing  file  and  securing 
names  of  potential  members.  The  Chair¬ 
man  is: 

Marguarita  Kanaedy,  Administration 
Building,  Houston  Independent  School  Dis¬ 
trict,  Houston,  Texas. 

Membership  Committee 

This  is  a  large  committee,  consisting  of 
a  Central  Committee  and  a  General  C<wn- 
mittee,  whose  chief  purpose  is  to  increase 
membership  in  NAES.  The  members  of 
the  General  Committee  are  representa¬ 
tives  from  local  or  state  groups  and  com¬ 
municate  directly  with  the  members  of 
the  Central  Committee,  who  work  on  an 
area  or  regional  basis. 

The  National  Chairman  of  Membership 
is: 

Gertrude  Johnson,  Board  of  Education, 
Muskegon  Heights,  Michigan. 

Her  Central  Membership  Committee 
are: 

Geraldine  Chittick,  254  South  Yotmg, 
Frankfort,  Indiana. 

Angie  Holms,  137  West  Chestnut,  San 
Gabriel,  California. 

Elsie  Hutter,  2075  East  107th,  Cleveland 
6,  Ohio. 

Dorothy  McAllister,  School  Board  Of¬ 
fices,  North  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Vivian  Pines,  1515  Logan  Avenue,  Wa¬ 
terloo,  Iowa. 

Josephine  Reginato,  High  School,  Kla¬ 
math  Falls,  Oregon. 

Hazel  Shimmin,  600  Bimidji  Avenue, 
Bemidji,  Minnesota. 

Organization  Planning 

This  Committee  has  prepared  kits  for 
help  in  organizing  new  state  and  local 
associations.  Groups  wishing  to  start  a 
new  association  are  cordially  invited  to 
write  the  Chairman: 

Beaaie  Ploeaaer,  3808  Central  Street, 
Kanaaa  City,  Missouri. 

Professional  Standards 

The  Committee,  the  Chairman  and  the 
Registrar  determine  dates  and  centers  for 
testing,  secures  qualified  persons  to  con¬ 
struct  and  administer  tests,  scores  tests, 
prepares  certificates  and  takes  care  of 
countless  details  involved  in  administering 
the  program. 


For  information  about  the  Professional 
Standards  Program,  to  secure  the  bro¬ 
chure,  write  to  the  Chairman: 

Martha  S.  Luck,  Northwestern  Univsr- 
sity,  339  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago  II, 
Illinois. 

To  make  application  for  the  certificates, 
write  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Professional 
Standards  Program: 

Mary  C.  Lawrence,  103  Lucky  Street, 
Fayette,  Missouri. 

Promotional  Committee 

This  is  a  new  Committee,  set  up  to  do 
promotional  work,  to  make  NAES  known 
to  other  educational  associations,  to  con¬ 
tact  other  educational  groups,  and  to  gen¬ 
erally  further  the  work  of  NAES.  The 
Chairman  is  one  of  the  former  NAES 
presidents: 

Emma  Castner,  12  Carlton  Avenue, 
Washington,  New  Jersey. 

Publication,  1959 

Two  years  is  not  too  long  a  time  to 
publish  a  booklet  and  the  C(Mnmittee  ii 
already  hard  at  work  on  the  1959  publi¬ 
cation  which  will  be  a  manual  on  office 
short  cuts.  Any  suggestions  you  have 
should  be  sent  to  the  Chairman: 

Marion  Wood,  411  Terrace  Road,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  New  York. 

Publicity  Committee 

This  Committee  is  also  made  up  a 
Central  Committee,  chosen  from  areas  or 
regions,  and  a  General  Committee  with 
representation  in  each  local  or  state  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  Committee  prepares  the  copy 
'  for  the  Nancy  National  brochure,  prepares 
articles  for  publication  in  local,  state  and 
national  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The 
names  of  the  Central  Committee  members 
are  not  yet  available,  but  the  Chairman  is: 

Eleanor  Egner,  Board  of  Education,  Wil¬ 
lard  Library  Building,  Battle  Creek,  Mich¬ 
igan. 

Regional  Conference* 

Since  a  well  plarmed  Regional  Confer¬ 
ence  is  the  NAES  way  of  reaching  mem¬ 
bers  and  educational  secretaries  in  various 
areas,  this  busy  Committee  determines, 
with  the  Executive  Board  of  NAES,  the 
number,  dates  and  places  of  Regional  Con¬ 
ferences.  The  Chairman  works  closely 
with  the  local  chairmen  on  the  general 
time  schedule  and  the  program  pattern  for 
the  Conference,  budgeting,  publicity,  etc. 

The  National  Chairman  for  Regional 
Conferences  is: 
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Virginut  Ril*y>  Mt.  Vernon  City  School*, 
Bos  423,  Mt.  Vernon,  lUinoi*. 

There  are  to  be  two  Regional  Confer¬ 
ences  in  1957-58  and  the  local  chairmen 
are: 

For  the  Santa  Barbara,  Calfiomia,  Re¬ 
gional  Conference,  on  February  21-23, 
1958,  the  Chairman  is: 

Helen  Fenner,  8026  East  First,  Para¬ 
mount,  California. 

For  the  Milwaukee  Regional  Conference, 
in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  on  April  11-13, 
1958,  the  Chairman  is: 

Betty  Zimmerman,  Custer  High  School, 
SITS  North  Sherman  Boulerard,  Milwau- 
kso,  Wisconsin. 

State  and  Local  Association*  Handbook 

The  Chairman  of  this  Committee  will 
ai^reciate  hearing  from  officers  and  past 
officers  of  Affiliated  Associations  as  to 
their  duties  and  calendar  of  activities.  She 
is; 

Betty  Keifer,  Schenley  High  School,  4101 
Bigelow  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
Tsaia. 

Way*  and  Means 

Did  you  know  that  we  have  umpteen 
boxes  of  Nancy  National  stationery  for 
sale?  That  you  can  ask  for  a  bulk  set  of 
File  It  Right  and  Blueprint  for  Action 
booklets  to  sell  at  a  meeting?  That  we 
have  slides  to  illustrate  File  It  Right? 
Write  to 

Frances  Stephan,  Peabody  High  School, 
Margaretta  &  North  Beatty  Streets,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Constitutional  Revisions  and  Resolutions 

Suggested  changes  in  the  NAES  con¬ 
stitution  or  resolutions  to  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  National  Convention  should  be 
sent  to  the  Chairman; 

Fannie  Billings,  2711  Fairmount,  Dallas, 
Texas. 


TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION  HELD  IN 
PHILADELPHIA 

Members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Educational  Secretaries  met  for  their 
Twenty-Third  Annual  Convention  at  the 
Penn  Sherwood  Hotel,  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  on  June  27,  28,  and  29,  1957. 
President  Corinne  Messenger  presided  at 
the  business  meeting  on  Friday,  Jime  28. 

^ports  from  the  various  National  com¬ 
mittees  were  given  by  the  National  com¬ 


mittee  chairmen  and  accepted  by  the 
group. 

Three  recommendations  from  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  were  presented  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  was  voted  to  set  up  a  special 
committee  to  study  the  problems  facing  the 
mailing  committee;  Marguerite  Kennedy 
of  Texas  was  appointed  chairman  of  this 
committee. 

Betty  Keifer  of  Pittsburgh  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  prepare  an 
officers’  handbook  for  state  and  local  or¬ 
ganizations. 

The  third  recommendation  from  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  in  the  form  of  a  resoluticn 
regarding  the  provision  of  clerical  aid  to 
teachers  was  discussed  and  tabled.  A  spe¬ 
cial  conunittee  will  be  appointed  to  study 
further  the  implications  of  the  resolution. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  REVISION? 

Does  our  constitution  say  what  you 
want  it  to  say,  as  you  want  it  said?  If 
not,  suggestions  for  revisions  are  in  or¬ 
der.  You  are  requested  to  re-read  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  carefully  and 
send  in  desired  changes,  additions  or  dele¬ 
tions,  giving  your  reasons  for  thinking 
such  revisions  should  be  made.  Since  it 
takes  some  time  to  process  a  revision, 
deadline  date  for  mailing  material  is  De¬ 
cember  1.  Send  conununications  to: 
Fannie  Billings,  Parliamentarian 
2711  Fairmount 
Dallas  1,  Texas 


Ann  Jean  Clarke,  New  Jersey,  who  was 
awarded  the  Grade  IX  certificate  in  the  Stand¬ 
ards  Program,  stands  before  the  NAES  banner. 


A  LETTER  TO  YOU 

Dear  Nancy: 

Just  got  to  thinking  about  you  and 
thought  I’d  drop  you  a  note.  It’s  been 
wonderful  knowing  you  and  all  the  other 
Nancies.  I  know  you’re  as  proud  as  I  am 
to  be  a  member  of  such  a  fast-growing 
organization  as  the  National  Association 
of  Educational  Secretaries.  It  really  is 
amazing,  isn’t  it,  all  that  it  has  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  few  short  years.  Just  think 
of  all  the  successful  institutes  that  have 
been  held,  the  helpful  books  that  have 
been  published— FILE  IT  RIGHT,  BLUE¬ 
PRINT  FOR  ACTION,  ACTION  AND  RE¬ 
ACTION — and  the  Standards  Program 
that  was  put  into  operation  within  a  year 
of  its  adoption.  Educational  secretaries 
really  accomplish  much  in  their  spare 
time. 

I  do  wish  all  educational  office  person¬ 


nel  could  be  members,  don’t  you?  They 
don’t  know  what  they’re  missing. 

You  know,  this  is  the  year  we  expect 
to  reach  the  goal  of  3,000  members.  Ihat 
shouldn’t  be  difficult  when  you  consider 
the  thousands  who  work  in  educational 
offices.  It’s  up  to  each  of  us  to  tell  them 
about  our  association,  don’t  you  agree? 
I’m  sure  they  would  want  to  join  if  they 
knew  of  the  advantages  and  prestige  they 
would  enjoy  as  members,  and  for  only 
$4.00  a  year!  This  year  they  get  a  free 
copy  of  ACTION  &  REACTION  with  their 
dues. 

How  many  new  members  do  you  think 
you  can  get  this  year?  I  can  think  of  four 
right  now,  so  if  you’ll  excuse  me  I  think 
I’ll  type  up  membership  application  blanks 
for  them.  More  later. 

Sincerely, 

R.K. 

Here’s  your  membership  blank. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  SECRETARIES 
Application  for  Membership,  July  I,  1957,  through  June  30,  1958 
DUES — $4.00  per  year — $50  LIFE,  after  second  year,  w/pmts  $20-10-10-10.  Full 
membership  privileges:  subscription  to  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
SECRETARY:  and  free  copy  of  publication  each  year  one  is  published. 
MAKE  checks  payable  to  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
SECRETARIES. 

MAIL  TO:  Miss  Isabel  M.  Paddock,  Board  of  Education,  Warwick  Valley  Central 
School,  Warwick,  New  York. 

I.  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  SECRETARIES 
Application  for  Membership,  1957-58  Date _ 

Miss 

Last  name _ First  name _ ^Mrs. 


School  or  office  name  and  address. 


Mailing  address - - 

City -  Zone _  State _ 

Is  this  a  renewal  membership? _ New  membership? _ 

Give  former  name  if  married  this  year _ _ _ 

Name  state  and/or  local  educational  secretaries  associations  of  which  you  are  a  member - 
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Dorothy  McAllitfor,  Pretidont  of  tho  Arkansas 
Association  prasants  tha  NAES  bannar  to 
Corinna  Massangar,  Prasidant  of  NAES. 

BANNER  PRESENTED 
TO  NAES 

The  Arkansas  Association  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Secretaries  presented  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Educational  Secre¬ 
taries  a  green  and  gold  banner  for  use  at 
official  meetings  and  Conventions. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  McAllister,  President  of 
the  Arkansas  Association,  presented  the 
banner  to  Mrs.  Corinne  Messenger,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  NAES,  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  Annual  Convention  in  Philadelphia  on 
June  28. 


If  your  files  are  not  up  to  standard,  if  It  costs  only  $1.50  per  copy  and  may  be 
you  have  trouble  classifying  items  or  de-  ordered  from  the  National  Education  As- 
ciding  what  to  keep  and  what  to  dispose  sociation,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
of,  you  should  get  a  File  It  Right  manual.  Washington  6,  D.C. 


SAVE  DOLLARS  IN  YOUR 
TEXTBOOK  BUDGET 
By  Covering  Your  Books  With 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 


They  are  made  of  paper  especially  designed 
to  withstand  the  wear  incidental  to  classroom 


They  are  water  resistant  and  protect  the  books 
when  carried  to  and  from  school. 

They  keep  the  books  clean  and  sanitary. 

They  prolong  the  life  of  the  book  up  to  three 


GET  THE  HOLDEN  HABIT— IT  PAYSI 

Samples  on  Request 

Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co..  Springfield,  Moss. 
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ADVANCE  INFORMATION  ON 
THE  BOULDER  INSTITUTE 

July  7.19,  1958 

The  Boulder  Institute  in  July,  1953,  is 
to  be  a  two-week  Institute,  with  the 
Annual  Convention  at  mid-point,  on  July 
11-13.  If  you  attend  for  the  two-week 
period,  you  may  earn  two  college  credits, 
but,  of  course,  you  are  welcome  to  come 
for  either  the  first  or  the  second  week, 
whichever  fits  your  schedule. 

Boulder,  Colorado,  is  a  delightfully  cool 
spot,  and  the  University  of  Colorado  has 
a  beautiful  campus.  The  tuition  and  the 
costs  for  meals  and  lodging  will  be  mod¬ 
erate. 

Credit  classes  will  include  Group  Dy¬ 
namics,  Personnel  Management,  Admin¬ 
istrative  Procedure,  Accounting  for  Sec¬ 
retaries,  Human  and  Public  Relations, 
School  Publications,  Psychology  for  Sec¬ 
retaries,  Philosophy  of  Public  Education, 
English  Refresher. 

Tentative  plans  for  the  extra-curricular 
events  include  a  trip  to  Central  City 
to  see  a  play  at  the  Opera  House. 


NEA  ANNOUNCES  AN 
EXPANDED  PROGRAM 
OF  SERVICE 

About  6,000  delegates  from  the  local  and 
state  affiliated  organizations  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  voted  at  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  in  July,  1957,  to 
increase  the  dues  in  that  organization  from 
$5  to  $10.  This  provides  for  an  expanded 
program  and  greater  financial  resources. 

The  NEA  budget  for  1957-58  provides 
the  first  steps  in  carrying  out  the  ex¬ 
panded  program  in  the  fields  of  Legislative 
and  State  Relations,  Field  Operations  and 
Membership  Promotion;  Lay  Relations; 
Professional  Development  and  Welfare  and 
Educational  Services. 


KEEP 


yourself  and 
your  boss 

POSTED 


on  the  latest 
in  educational  trends 
with  SCOTT,  FORESMAN 
free  service  bulletins 


For  Administrators  SCHOOL  BRIEFS 

For  Supervisors 

SUPERVISOR’S  NOTEBOOK 

For  Primary  Teachers 

PRIMARY  ACTIVITIES 

For  M-G  Teachers 

MIDDLE-GRADE  ACTIVITIES 


For  the  J-H  Staff 


JUNIOR  BRIEFS 


For  the  H-S  Staff 

ENGLISH  HIGHLIGHTS 
WORDS  AT  WORK 
LANGUAGE  TEACHER’S  NOTEBOOK 
SOCIAL  STUDIES  NOTEBOOK 
ALL  ABOUT  TEEN-AGERS 
SCIENCE  TEACHER’S  NOTEBOOK 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company 


Chicago  1 1 
Palo  Alto 


Atlanta  5 


Dallas  2 
Fair  Lawn,  N.J. 
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DEAR  SIR  -  -  A  LETTER  TO  THE  BOSS 

*>y 

MRS.  ANN  M.  PARSONS 

Secretary  to  Don  H.  Clark,  A«*i«tant  to  tke  Vice  President  and  Treasurer, 
Indiana  Unieersity,  Bloomington 

(This  is  the  letter  Ann  wrote  to  her  boss  alter  at-  ject.  She  had  her  interest  aroused  while 
tending  the  Institute  for  Educational  Secretaries  held  .  ■  .  ■  u-  » 

U  the  campus  of  Indiana  University.  July  IS  I9.  taking  a  university  course  m  the  subject 
IKD-  and  wanted  to  find  out  more  about  it. 

The  following  dialogue  could  be  heard  The  women  attending  the  institute  were 
in  40  offices  this  week  following  the  In-  from  several  states,  some  from  as  far  away 

stitute  for  Eklucational  Secretaries  held  as  Texas  and  Florida.  All  were  interested 

on  campus  July  15  to  19:  in  becoming  better  school  secretaries;  all 

Boss:  How  was  your  institute?  were  anxious  to  help  the  others  in  their 

Secretary:  Fine.  office  problems.  It  is  amazing  to  see  how 

Boss:  Learn  anything?  many  of  these  problems  secretaries  have 

Secretary:  Oh  yes,  lots.  in  common,  be  they  in  large  school  sys- 

End  of  dialogue,  start  of  dictation.  terns,  small  ones,  one  state  or  another. 

Instead  of  such  a  witty,  clever  dialogue  And  one  cannot  possibly  exclude  the 
in  301  Administration  Building,  I  prefer  a  lecturers  and  instructors,  the  men  who  ran 

monologue  to  show  you— or  at  least  give  the  institute,  from  the  list  of  grand  people 

a  try — that  the  time  spent  in  lectures,  to  meet  and  know.  And  though  saying  men 

classes,  and  general  sessions  was  very  above,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  Mrs. 

worthwhile  for  me;  no,  I  mean  for  us.  Martha  Luck  of  Northwestern  University 

Probably  the  best  part  of  any  meeting,  who  is  so  good  to  have  on  our  team.  (What 

convention,  workshop,  institute  or  what-  a  woman — a  model  for  all  of  us  to  emu- 
have  you  is  the  social  activity,  the  people  late.)  Or  Mrs.  Elsther  Bray  who  talked  to 
we  meet.  About  40  educational  secre-  the  entire  group  Tuesday  afternoon  and 
taries  employed  by  public  school  systems  also  gave  a  course  in  advanced  secre- 
attendei  this  institute  in  Bloomington,  tarial  techniques.  The  men  in  our  life  this 

They  were  of  all  types:  tall,  short,  skinny,  week  were  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 

fat,  and  slim;  young,  old  (whatever  age  Department  of  Business,  Indiana  Uni- 

that  is) ;  working  mothers  and  former  versity.  They  knew  about  a  secretary’s  job 

teachers.  These  women  were  really  sharp  and  more  important  they  told  us  so  much 

gals;  for  instance,  one  had  been  in  in-  that  we  needed  to  know.  Dr.  EUvin  S.  Ey- 

dustry  and  had  switched  to  a  position  as  ster,  chairman  of  the  institute,  and  Mr. 
top  secretary  in  a  large  school  system.  Donald  David  and  Mr.  Elarl  Dvorak,  the 

She  applied  the  methods  of  organization  administrative  staff,  are  all  to  be  con- 

which  she  had  learned  in  her  earlier  ex-  gratulated  for  their  work, 
perience  to  the  school  offices  and,  as  you  The  second  best  part  of  any  institute  is 
might  expect,  worked  wonders.  One  of  the  ego- building  the  lecturers  do  for  those 

her  pet  projects  has  been  the  reclassifica-  who  attend.  We  were  made  to  feel  that  we 

tion  of  jobs  in  the  offices  of  the  school  are  important;  our  jobs,  the  things  we 

system— she  emphatically  does  not  ap-  know  and  should  know,  the  way  we  act, 

prove  of  a  typist  being  called  a  secretary,  and  what  we  do  are  important.  If  this  ego- 

regardless  of  salary.  building  is  properly  done  it  instills  in  a 

Back  to  the  subject.  All  of  these  women  person  a  wonderful  attitude  toward  them- 

are  interested  in  better  performance  of  selves  and  their  job.  Some  of  us  call  it  The 

their  jobs — at  least  one  third  took  the  Professional  Secretary  Attitude  and  to  me 

institute  for  college  credit.  They  pursue  that  is  foremost.  It  is  what  makes  a  secre- 

many  and  varied  interests  outside  office  tary  sure  that  even  a  stores  requisition  (is 

hours  (every  secretary  evidently  does  not  this  trivial  enough?)  is  typed  without 
work  day  and  night  at  her  job,  regardless  error.  This  is  only  one  small  sample  of 

what  some  of  them  said).  One  secre-  how  the  ego-building  and  good  attitude 

tary  chose  to  do  her  research  paper  for  works  for  the  secretary,  her  immediate 

college  credit  on  an  anthropological  sub-  boss,  and  iiltimately  the  company  (or 
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Supervision  and  Training 


Advanced  Secretarial  Techniques 


Records  Administration 


English  Composition 


Work  Simplification 


Human  Relations. 


I  refer  you  to  the  manual  I  have  on 
my  desk;  each  person  attending  the  in¬ 
stitute  received  a  copy.  Note  the  super¬ 
vision  tests,  the  outlines  of  hovr  to  make 
a  job  instruction  sheet,  the  steps  in  train¬ 
ing  a  person  to  to  a  job,  and  so  many 
more  pages  of  value. 


school)  for  which  she  works.  I  could  say 
or  write  reams  about  this  subject  and  will 
at  least  get  a  start  with  the  paper  I  am 
writing  for  the  course  (for  the  college 
credit)  on,  yes,  the  professional  secre¬ 
tary. 

My  idea  is  that  the  major  professions 
(law,  medicine,  the  clergy)  cannot  claim 
sole  ownership  of  the  title  much  longer — 
teachers,  accountants,  management  execu¬ 
tives,  and  many  other  occupations  are 
now  referred  to  as  members  of  professions. 
And  the  secretary  is  coming  into  her  own, 
through  much  hard  work,  and  will  soon 
be  classified  as  professional  also.  Right 
now  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
really  professional  secretary  and  the  girl 
who  is  just  a  secretary.  At  this  meeting 
I  was  introduced  to  the  Professional  Stand¬ 
ards  Program  of  the  National  Association 
of  Educational  Secretaries  which  gives 
certificates  of  various  grades  for  experi¬ 
ence,  professional  activity,  and  education. 

The  third  valuable  part  of  an  institute 
is  the  actual  information  gained  by  those 
who  attend.  It  is  hard  to  pinpoint  a  “most 
valuable”  session  during  the  institute — 
there  isn’t  paper  enough  in  the  office  to 
tell  you  everything  either.  I  learned  an 
enormous  amount  from  the  Supervision 
and  Training  technical  course  taught  by 
Professor  Ben  Thomas.  Right  here  I  will 
stop  to  tell  you  that  there  were  two  lec¬ 
tures  each  of  the  five  days,  and  we  had 
a  choice  of  six  technical  coimses;  we 
could  take  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in 
the  afternoon.  These  carried  throughout 
the  week,  giving  us  five  hours  in  each 
course.  We  made  our  choice  from  the 
following: 


Mr.  Dvorak  is  a  living  example  of  his 
course  in  Human  Relations  which  I  chose 
for  the  afternoon  session.  As  was  true 
with  so  much  of  the  institute,  this  course 
helped  us  in  our  life  both  inside  the  of¬ 
fice  and  out. 

I  know  that  you  are  familiar  with  G.N.P. 
but  I  wasn’t  sure  of  the  term  imtil  I  heard 
Mr.  David’s  lecture  on  Monday.  His  topic 
was  “About  Business  and  How  It  Affects 
Me,”  a  quick  history  of  business  and  how 
the  future  will  be  in  the  business  world. 
Mr.  Thomas’  choice  remark,  I  thought, 
was  that  a  secretary  griping  about  inter¬ 
ruptions  is  about  the  same  as  a  street  car 
conductor  complaining  because  he  has  to 
stop  for  passengers  at  every  comer. 

Obviously  this  opus  could  continue  for 
several  more  pages,  but  I  hate  to  be  like 
a  fellow  I  once  typed  a  paper  for.  It  was 
an  endless  manuscript,  boring  and  lo-o- 
ong;  I  was  sure  he  had  to  write  down  ab¬ 
solutely  everything  he  knew  about  the 
subject,  leaving  nothing  to  be  written  once 
this  particular  paper  was  published. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  giving  me 
the  time  to  attend  the  institute. 

Sincerely, 

Your  Secretary 


Isabel  Paddock  wins  the  Royal  Portable  Type¬ 
writer  at  the  Convention  Banquet. 
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Alberta  F.  Donahue,  Falmouth 
Catherine  Kelley,  Turner  Falls 
Mary  E.  Mahoney,  Worcester 
Beatrice  C.  Myer,  Gloucester 
Phyllis  Peirce,  Fitchburg 
Marguerite  Shanahan,  Lynn 
Michigan 

Juanita  Hiveley,  Wayne 
Lorraine  A.  Parker,  Grand  Blanc 
Merle  Scheibner,  Detroit 
Evelyn  Smith,  Highland  Park 
Rena  Belle  Yunt,  Battle  Creek 
Minnesota 

Dorothy  J.  Kelley,  Lake  Crystal 
Rosalie  Kollarich,  St.  Paul 
V.  Dorothy  McGrath,  Minneapolis 
Dolores  H.  Wardwell,  Minneapolis 
Mississippi 

Josephine  V.  Campbell,  Jackson 
Ollee  Lee,  Macomb 
Birdie  W.  Smith,  Jackson 
Missouri 

Helen  M.  Johnson,  Kansas  City 
Charlotte  B.  Leu,  St.  Louis 
Amy  Ruhland,  Brentwood 
New  Hampshire 
Edith  E.  Hammond,  Hampton 
Grace  C.  Johnston,  Berlin 
New  Jersey 

Margaret  R.  Bezold,  Pompton  Lakes 
Nannette  E.  Bryan,  Orange 
Merle  L.  Farr,  Trenton 
Rosaline  Lebowitz,  Elizabeth 
Lily  P.  Leivers,  Plainfield 
Margaret  Neafsey,  Elizabeth 
B.  Carolyn  Sette,  Nixon 
Irene  B.  Shay,  Woodbridge 
Reba  Sigafoo,  Bridgeton 
Jane  E.  Stewart,  Orange 
New  York 

Dorothy  Allen,  Schenectady 
Yvonne  Boulia,  Albany 
Marion  B.  Corby,  Pittsford 
Margaret  Curtis,  Marion 
Marie  E.  Ferrers,  Oyster  Bay 
Florence  G.  Gray,  Poughkeepsie 
Patricia  D.  McCulloch,  Lakeville 
Marion  Menzer,  Staten  Island 
Esther  Mullen,  Yorktown 
Bessie  M.  Nichols,  Youngstown 
Isabel  Paddock,  Warwick 
Vemice  M.  Rodgers,  Poughkeepsie 
Marion  M.  Wilson,  Great  Neck 
Nevada 

Blanche  Bemotski,  Reno 


North  Carolina 
Annie  C.  Bogey,  Tarboro 
Hazel  S.  Harrelson,  Whiteville 
Ohio 

Florence  Balshaw,  Akron 
Eleanor  J.  Brott,  Cleveland 
Sylvia  K.  Grossterg,  Cleveland 
Arlene  Hollingsworth,  Oberlin 
Florence  Kinlinger,  Cleveland 
Darlene  Lemmon,  Lake  Milton 
Yeteva  Davis  Loomis,  Ottawa  Hills 
Eleanore  S.  Pfeiffer,  Cleveland 
Helen  T.  Rahrig,  Toledo 
Frances  Srail,  Cleveland 
Virginia  B.  Urban,  Cleveland 
Dorothy  Zimmer,  Marietta 
Oregon 

Nola  Bacon,  Eugene 
Winnie  Bolinger,  Eugene 
Lucille  Bradbum,  Seaside 
Vivian  Bristow,  Eugene 
Ellen  Byers,  Eugene 
Margaret  DeYoung,  Eugene 
Donna  Mae  Gleeson,  Coos  Bay 
Delma  L.  Graham,  Eugene 
Loretta  K.  Isom,  Salem 
Theona  N.  Jessen,  Eugene 
Virginia  Luethe,  Portland 
Jeanette  McEwan,  Portland 
Ann  Roles  Myer,  North  Minnesota 
Gladys  T.  Smith,  Lake  Grove 
Iva  Williams,  Eugene 
Edythe  Wolfe,  Eugene 
Pennsylvania 

Ada  Shubert  Bell,  Langhome 
Dorothy  D.  Call,  Philadelphia 
Grace  Drugmand,  Imperial 
Geraldine  Guarino,  Pittsburgh 
Helen  Jayne  Hudson,  Pittsburgh 
Kathryn  H.  Lanz,  Hershey 
Alisan  Leslie,  New  Castle 
Virginia  L.  Livsey,  Bloomsburg 
Katherine  E.  Mitchell,  Pittsburgh 
Vivian  S.  Spangler,  Coraopolis 
Murile  L.  Williams,  Slatington 
Mildred  H.  Williamson,  Waynesburg 
Dorothy  Wright,  Houston 
Mary  R.  Weir,  West  Chester 
South  Dakota 

Agnes  Schlender,  Brookings 
Mary  F.  Zimmerman,  Rapid  City 
TexM 

Ruth  Alexander,  Sherman 
Helen  J.  Bechtel,  Corpus  Christ! 
Alma  Loveless  Brewer,  Dallas 
Lela  Joe  Cole,  Houston 
Fay  Goodwin,  Houston 
Carrie  Hill,  Dallas 

f Continued  on  page  34) 
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ACTION  &  REACTION 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

Mary  M.  Hirth,  Kerrville 
Elizabeth  B.  Howe,  Dallas 
Anna  Beth  Irwin,  San  Antonio 
Minnie  Lee  Jennings,  Edinburg 
Marguerite  Kennedy,  Houston 
Iva  Vest,  Llano 

Utah 

Virginia  Anderson,  Salt  Lake  City 
Vivian  Beesley,  Salt  Lake  City 
Marian  Y.  Bouton,  Salt  Lake  City 
Verna  Condie,  Salt  Lake  City 
Lucille  C.  Rogers,  Salt  Lake  City 

Vermont 

Harriett  W.  Anderson,  Essex  Junction 
Mary  S.  Robins,  Northfield 
Mary  H.  Sennett,  Bennington 

Vtrfinia 

Lacy  S.  Seabright,  Richmond 
Wa'h'ngton 

Mildred  S.  Clark,  Seattle 
Violet  Falcaner,  Seattle 
Dorothy  C.  Fleming,  Seattle 
Hazel  K.  Frost,  Seattle 
Margaret  F.  Bordenet,  Seattle 
Phyllis  M.  Penner,  Seattle 
Mary  Pomery,  Olympia 
Tina  Wetmore,  Tacoma 

WB«hingtnn,  D.C 
Bumes  P.  Jones 

Wisconsin 

Helen  M.  Felker,  Madison 
Joan  Gorter,  Walworth 
Myrtle  S.  Lucht,  Milwaukee 
M.  Jane  MacDonald,  Racine 
Marie  Swallow,  Stevents  Point 

STANDARDS  PROGRAM 

('Continued  from  page  14) 

For  review,  constilt  any  first  year  college 
accounting  text.  This  should  be  the  main 
part  of  your  review.  After  a  brief  review 
of  Fund  Accounting  see  the  chapter  on  ac¬ 
counting  for  colleges  in  either  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  books;  Secretarial  Accounting,  Rit- 
tenhouse  and  Smith;  or  Municipal  and 
Government  Accounting,  Irving  Tanner. 

English 

The  test  will  measure  your  mastery  of 
grammar,  sentence  construction,  punctua¬ 


tion,  and  organization  of  material  in  bus¬ 
iness  communications.  For  review  pur¬ 
poses,  it  is  suggested  that  you  consult  the 
grammar  and  sentence  structure  sections 
of  any  good  secretarial  handbook;  or 
Handbook  for  Writers,  by  Leggett,  Mead, 
and  Charvat;  or  Smart’s  Handbook  of 
Effective  Writing,  by  Smart  and  Lang. 

American  Government 
The  test  will  measime  your  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  principles,  doctrines,  and 
ideas  of  American  government.  This  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  should  include  a  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  events  leading  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  our  nation’s  government  and 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
You  should  know  the  relationships  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  their  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  well  as  something  of  the 
structiu-e,  organization,  and  activities  of 
our  government.  For  review  purposes  it  is 
suggested  that  you  consult  American  Gov~ 
emment.  National  -  State  -  Local,  by  Rol- 
lin  B.  Posey;  or  The  American  System  of 
Government,  by  Ferguson  and  McHenry; 
or  Bums  and  Peltason,  Government  by 
the  People. 


WOMENS  PLACE 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

it — the  symbol  of  the  dream  of  woman¬ 
hood.  And  I  love  Mamie,  too. 

As  Mary  Darlor,  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  Women  in  the  Defense  Decade 
said,  “This  we  know,  the  free  way  of  life 
draws  on  womanpower  for  survival  almost 
as  heavily  as  on  manpower.  What  we  seem 
not  yet  fully  to  have  learned  is  that 
woman’s  work  and  woman’s  special  tal¬ 
ents,  if  used  in  attacking  community 
problems  during  critical  times  might  di¬ 
vert  the  recurring  crises  that  threaten 
to  destroy  the  already  weakened  fabric 
of  our  society.  Women  ask  full  partnership 
both  in  opportvmity  and  responsibility 
because  it  is  also  their  homes  and  their 
children  whose  well-being  ensures  the 
survival  of  civilization. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  most  women  are 
asking  full  opportimity  and  full  re¬ 
sponsibility.  I  am  not  trying  to  tell  you 
how  things  ought  to  be.  I  am  only,  as  I 
was  asked,  trying  to  tell  you  how  things 
are. 
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SEND  AFFILIATION  FORMS 
AND  NEWS  LETTERS,  PLEASE 

Although  ordinarily  this  section  of  the 
magazine  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
news  of  the  Affiliated  Associations,  this 
time  the  Listening-In  News  is  different. 
There  is  a  dearth  of  news  from  the  as¬ 
sociations  during  the  summer;  many  do 
not  have  their  first  meeting  imtil  late 
September  or  early  October. 

Just  to  make  a  change,  the  Reporters 
were  asked  to  report,  for  this,  the  October 
issue,  what  they  had  learned,  seen,  done, 
or  enjoyed  at  one  of  the  summer  Institutes 
for  Educational  Secretaries.  You  will  en¬ 
joy  their  reports. 

The  winter  magazine,  though,  will  carry 
news  of  the  Affiliated  Associations.  Does 
each  president  or  publicity  chairman  know 
who  the  Listening-In  Reporter  is  for  her 
particular  Region?  Do  get  acquainted. 
The  Reporter  will  be  writing  to  each  as¬ 
sociation  soon.  But  if  your  association  isn’t 
asked  for  news,  send  it  to  your  Reporter 
anyhow. 

Here’s  another  please-will-you:  There 
are  very  excellent  newsletters  published 
by  the  Affiliated  Associations.  Will  the 
editors  of  these  newsletters  please  send 
one  copy  to  the  Reporter  of  their  region 
and  one  copy  to  Rachel  Maynard,  the  Edi¬ 


tor  of  this  magazine. 

And  still  another  please-will-you-do-it- 
now:  Evelyn  Shipley,  the  Chairman  of 
Affiliations  and  Advisory  Council  either 
has  or  will  shortly  have  sent  to  all  presi¬ 
dents  of  Affiliated  Associations  a  request 
to  re-affiliate  with  NAES  for  the  coming 
year. 

Will  you  please  return  your  affiliation 
form  and  your  $5  fee  to  her  promptly. 

If  you  get  your  name  on  her  list  early  in 
the  year,  you  will  get,  for  your  association, 
the  three  issues  of  the  magazine,  the  spe¬ 
cial  newsletter  for  Affiliated  Associations, 
‘"The  Ship’s  Log,”  which  gives  you  news 
and  items  about  many  things.  Your  asso¬ 
ciation  may  be  contacted  by  other  chair¬ 
men,  such  as  the  Mailing  Problems  chair¬ 
man,  for  discussion  and  advice.  You  will 
be  asked  to  name  your  Advisory  Coimcil 
representative  and  will  receive  early  news 
on  the  Conventon  and  Institutes  for  next 
year. 

Yes,  indeed,  your  promptness  in  return¬ 
ing  your  affiliation  form  to  Evelyn  makes 
sure  you  don’t  miss  anything. 

New  associations  are  cordially  invited 
to '  affiliate  with  NAES.  Write  to  Evelyn 
Shipley,  Chairman  of  Affiliations  and  Ad¬ 
visory  Coimcil,  Los  Angeles  City  Board 
of  Education,  450  North  Grand  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles  12,  California. 
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Brulah  Tucker  Jones  writes  vf  her  week  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  the  Convention  and  Institute  with  the 
sincere  and  deep  feelings  that  all  of  us  who  were 
there  share  with  her. 

Achievement  in  Philadelphia 

It  is  Convention  time  in  Philadelphia, 
summer  1957.  The  NEA  is  celebrating  its 
Centennial  Year,  and  educators  have 
gathered  from  everywhere  for  a  rendez¬ 
vous.  Sharing  the  occasion  are  the  educa¬ 
tional  secretaries  who  have  arrived  for 
their  own  Annual  Meeting  and  Institute. 
The  NA£S  has  appropriated  the  NEA  slo¬ 
gan,  “AN  EDUCATED  PEOPLE  MOVES 
FREEDOM  FORWARD,”  and  this  chal¬ 
lenging  theme  song  has  become  a  paen  of 
resolve  for  all. 

I  invite  my  fellow  secretaries  who  were 
in  Philadelphia  at  Convention  time,  1957, 
and  those  who  could  not  enjoy  this  privi¬ 
lege,  to  come  with  me  on  a  trek  of  re¬ 
call.  Together,  let  us  relive  and  briefly  re¬ 
tell  the  story  of  some  of  the  high  moments 
spent  in  and  around  the  City  of  Broth¬ 
erly  Love  where  the  girls  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Association  of  Educational  Secre¬ 
taries  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association,  pulled  out  all  the  stops 
in  a  great  crescendo  of  hospitality. 

As  convention  is  added  to  convention 
and  institute  experiences  accumulate, 
these  trips  planned  by  our  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  bring  rewarding  satisfactions;  the 
circle  of  friendship  continues  to  widen; 
old  friends  are  remembered;  and  unfamil¬ 
iar  names,  soon  matched  with  new  faces, 
are  added  to  the  list  of  old-timers.  NAES 
becomes  more  than  a  name  printed  in  the 
NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  SECRE¬ 
TARY  or  a  cartoon  on  a  brochure:  Nancy 
National  takes  on  life  and  warmth  as  we 


participate  in  the  annual  meetings,  or  j 
through  the  week  following,  join  the  | 
happy  queue  of  girls  who  wend  their  way  | 
each  day  down  a  city’s  streets  or  across  | 
a  college  campus  to  attend  classes.  § 

Banquet  time  at  the  Convention,  always  ^ 
a  highlight,  was  truly  an  historical  event 
in  the  year,  1957.  While  even  the  format  ■= 
of  the  program  cover  tied  the  NAES  into  ^ 
the  NEA  Centennial  Anniversary,  the  pro-  [ 
gram  itself  was  designed  to  bolster  our 
professional  pride.  Dr.  Lyman  V.  Ginger, 
who  later  was  elected  president  of  the  f 
NEA,  brought  a  message  from  Martha 
Shull,  the  attractive  and  busy  incumbent  • 
Dr.  Allen  H.  Wetter,  Superintendent  of  I 
Philadelphia’s  Schools,  made  us  welcome.  | 
We  shall  always  remember  his  folksy  and  I 
gentle  greeting,  “Dear  Secretaries!”  | 
The  Banquet  sparkled  (actually!)  as  we  | 
cut  at  each  table  NEA  Birthday  Cakes;  | 
but  the  highlight  came  when  Martha  Luck,  I 
Chairman  of  the  Professional  Standards  | 
Program,  presented  certificates  to  those  j 
girls  present  who  had  qualified  in  the  Pro-  = 
gram.  The  roll  call  appropriately  began 
with  our  NAES  President,  Corinne  Mess¬ 
enger,  and  another  first  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  historic  Philadelphia.  It  was  a 
“high”  moment  for  the  NAES  and  for  the  t 
“honor  girls”  who  sat  together  at  special 
tables.  ^ 

For  those  who  were  there,  this  record 
of  recall  must  bring  to  mind  the  unique 
Birthday  Luncheon,  arranged  by  the  Penn-  : 
sylvania  Association,  as  a  good-time  bo¬ 
nus,  coming  the  afternoon  before  the  Ban¬ 
quet.  It  was  a  clever  affair  which  seated 
the  girls  by  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  and 
divided  them  according  to  birth  dates.  I 
There  was  a  bit  of  “history  on  parade”  as  | 
the  roster  of  former  Presidents  was  pre-  T 
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sented.  Many  of  these  girls  who  could  not 
actually  be  three  sent  letters  to  be  read. 
Louise  Henderson  Nelson  chronicled  the 
beginning  days  of  our  Association. 

The  charm  of  Dr.  Wetter’s  banquet  greet¬ 
ing  to  the  secretaries  forecast  the  loveli¬ 
ness  of  “Schools  On  Parade”  they  were  to 
enjoy  at  the  NEA  on  Classroom  Teacher 
Ni^t.  Reading  from  his  own  script,  Dr. 
Wetter,  as  narrator,  unfolded  for  his  spell- 
boimd  audience,  this  “Tribute  to  the  Class¬ 
room  Teacher,”  a  creation  produced  by  the 
children  and  faculties  of  his  own  schools. 
Listening  intently,  we  paid  tribute  in  our 
hearts  to  the  “animating  force”  in  our 
country’s  schools,  to  the  dedicated  teacher 
who  is  truly  “the  instrument  which  causes 
freedom  to  move  forward”.  Truly,  those 
secretaries  who  shared  this  experience 
came  away  from  Convention  Hall  feeling 
even  more  deeply  grateful  that  their  lot 
is  cast  with  those  champions  of  democracy 
in  our  public  schools  who  are  conscious 
of  our  priceless  heritage  of  freedom. 

As  we  meditate  on  this  ideal  of  freedom, 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  has  richer 
meaning  for  those  who  revere  our  coun¬ 
try’s  story.  If  you  would  experience  with 
me  a  purer  thrill  of  patriotism  than, 
perhaps,  you  have  known  before,  come 
on  the  4th  of  July  and  stand  on  some  of 
the  hallowed  spots  where  much  of  our 
Liberty  was  bom!  It  was  early  morning 
when  we  boarded  our  buses  for  an  his¬ 
torical  tour,  stopping  first  at  Independence 
Hall.  Breathlessly  expectant,  we  entered 
this  beautiful  shrine,  and  stood  in  the 
Declaration  Chamber  where  181  years  ago 
—on  this  day — the  Continental  Congress 
adopted  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
On  such  a  day  we  looked  with  particular 
awe  on  the  dignified  red  plush  chair  where 
the  Father  of  our  Coimtry  sat,  presiding 
over  this  company.  We  spoke  in  muted 
tones,  as  we  stood  beside  the  Liberty  Bell 
and  heard  the  narrator  tell  of  its  wander¬ 
ings  before  at  long  last  it  came  to  rest  in 
this  permanent  abiding  place.  We  deciph¬ 
ered  painstakingly  the  words  of  the  in¬ 
scription  trailing  aroimd  the  expansive 
metal  surface,  beginning  with  “PRO¬ 
CLAIM  LIBERTY  THROUGHOirr  ’THE 
land  TO  ALL  THE  INHABITANTS  .  .  .” 
We  were  glad  and  proud  to  be  Americans. 

To  those  who  shared  this  historical  trek, 
the  mention  of  EUfreth’s  Alley  will  recall 
memories  of  a  narrow,  cobblestoned 


“street”  lined  on  each  side  with  quaint 
and  very  tiny  houses — not  many,  just 
about  two  blocks  of  them.  Though  they 
are  among  the  few  early  houses  in  Amer¬ 
ica  that  have  been  lived  in  continuously, 
they  are  excellently  preserved,  and  re¬ 
taining  their  characteristics  of  Revolution¬ 
ary  Days.  They  are  the  pride  of  those  who 
today  call  them  home.  It  is  difficult  to 
recreate  in  mere  words  the  “atmosphere” 
of  this  unspoiled  bit  of  early  American 
real  estate  or  the  charm  of  the  little  re¬ 
tired  school  teacher  who  as  our  guide 
proudly  displayed  her  own  tiny  domicile. 
I  can  still  see  the  silver  tea  spoons,  pol¬ 
ished  and  shining,  that  belonged  to  her 
great,  great  ancestor,  resting  proudly  on 
the  red-checked  table  cloth  in  her  minia¬ 
ture  dining  room! 

Moments  more  found  us  at  old  Christ 
Church,  established  in  1695,  where,  in  a 
Union  Religious  Service,  devout  people 
were  celebrating  this  181st  Aimiversary  of 
Independence  Day.  It  was  slightly  after 
10:00  ajn.,  and  the  sermon  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  was  being  delivered,  as  we  stepped  in¬ 
side  the  rear  of  the  cool  and  comfortable 
sanctuary  to  listen.  The  minister,  the 
Reverend  Alexander  Mackie,  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian,  was  admonishing  the  Americans  be¬ 
fore  him:  “Americans  are  now  merely 
recording  history;  history  is  seldom  be¬ 
ing  made.  Let  us  so  live  that  the  world 
will  miss  us  when  we’ve  gone,  so  achieve 
that  it  will  feel  a  loneliness  without  \is.” 
Stepping  outside,  we  stood  beneath  the 
massive  tower  where  still  hang  the  bells 
that  rang  with  the  Liberty  Bell  on  July  8, 
1776,  announcing  the  first  public  reading 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  These 
self-same  bells  had  also  summoned  these 
modern-day  worshipers  to  this  Memorial 
Service  one  hundred  and  eighty  one  years 
later.  On  oiu:  way  out  of  the  church  yard, 
we  passed  the  graves  of  many  patriots 
and  paused  to  decipher  the  epitaph  on  the 
slab  marking  the  resting  place  of  one  Pet¬ 
er  Knight  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth.  With 
difficulty  we  put  together  the  blurred 
sjrmbols: 

“We  both  shall  slumber  in  the  ground 
Till  the  last  trumpet’s  joyful  sound. 
Then  burst  the  chains  with  glad  surprise 
And  in  the  Savior’s  image  rise.” 

’The  buses,  like  an  anachronism,  waited 
outside  to  whisk  us  through  the  country- 
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side  to  the  culmination  of  our  historic 
pilgrimage,  beautiful  Valley  Forge.  View¬ 
ing  from  the  bus  the  2,033  green  and  roll¬ 
ing  acres  that  together  make  this  park, 
we  marvelled  that  the  land  still  lay  ^ere, 
almost  exactly  as  Washington  had  wanted 
it  for  his  winter  encampment,  “a  scarcely 
populated  place,  close  to  Philadelphia,  so 
the  British  could  be  kept  in  check."  The 
many  log  huts  of  the  soldiers,  built  on  the 
original  sites — places  where  Washington’s 
men  must  have  bickered,  and  suffered, 
and  died — and  the  shaft  erected  to  all 
unknown  soldiers  buried  at  Valley  Foi^e, 
gave  life  to  the  information  being  intoned 
by  the  well-versed  lady  guide:  “Valley 
Forge  was  the  turning  point  of  the  war. 
Here,  on  the  first  four  days,  Washington 
lost  2,898  men  of  the  eleven  brigades  sta¬ 
tioned  on  this  spot.” 

Entering  later  the  quiet  stone  house 
that  was  Headquarters  for  the  great  Gen¬ 
eral  who  suffered  with  his  men  at  Valley 
Forge,  we  sensed  the  loneliness  he  must 
have  felt  when  Martha  foimd  it  possible 
to  take  the  fourteen  days’  journey  from 
Mount  Vernon  to  join  her  husband  for  a 
time.  We  peered  through  the  grilled  open¬ 
ing  that  kept  us  outside  the  reception 
room,  and  we  felt  that  Washington  him¬ 
self  must  have  furtively  slipped  out  of 
sight  just  the  moment  before  we  came. 
The  quill  pen  had  been  left  on  the  ancient 
desk,  and  his  heavy  black  cape  hung 
limply  on  a  peg  in  the  dimly  lit  alcove 
beyond.  The  worn  and  dustry  tricorne 
tilted  precariously  over  the  clock  on  the 
same  peg.  Truly,  we  sensed  a  presence! 

As  we  entered  the  Chapel  on  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  hills  at  Valley  Forge,  the 
bells  in  the  tower  were  ringing  in  honor 
of  Independence  Day.  Inside  this  very 
quiet  edifice,  we  were  reminded  by  the 
soft-spoken  person  who  seemed  to  be  the 
devoted  guardian  of  this  cherished  place 
that  here  we  have  a  Church  for  All 
People — a  Symbol  of  the  Unity  of  our 
Republic.  Founded  in  1903  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  1930  as  a  memorial  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  it  emphasizes  through  the  warm  col¬ 
oring  of  stained  glass  and  the  exquisite¬ 
ly  carved  adornments  the  historic  back¬ 
ground  of  the  separate  states  as  well  as 
the  religious  fervor  of  Washington,  the 
man  and  the  chimchman.  Each  Simday,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  entered  the  Un¬ 
ion,  there  is  a  service  highlighting  one  of 


the  states.  The  Rector,  Dr.  John  Robins 
Hart,  invites  each  Governor  to  attend  the 
service  on  the  Sunday  his  state  is  hon¬ 
ored.  Impressed  by  the  subdued  beauty 
of  this  place,  we  passed  back  into  the  af¬ 
ternoon  sunlight,  feeling  glad  that  this 
Memorial  to  Washington  is  a  church  whidi 
has  meaning  for  people  today. 

We  soon  left  behind  the  rolling  hills  but 
not  the  mental  pictures  of  Valley  Forge 
and  on  schedule  time  parked  in  front  of 
the  Penn  Sherwood  Hotel.  We  were  con¬ 
tent  in  the  thought  that  this  had  been  a 
none-such  4th  of  July  Celebration,  thanb 
to  our  friends  of  the  Delaware  River 
Valley.  Thinking  now,  in  retrospect,  of 
all  of  our  Philadelphia  “story,”  we  can 
say  with  Walt  Whitman: 

“Nothing  was  greater  than  the  quality  of 
robust  love,  it  led  the  rest. 

It  was  seen  every  hour  in  the  actions  of 
men  of  that  city. 

And  in  all  their  looks  and  words — ” 

We  shall  not  forget  to  remember! 

We  went  back  to  school  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  for  the  final  day  of  classes.  It  had 
been  a  fine  experience  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  ^n  Franklin’s  University 
and  to  feel  at  home  among  its  halls.  ’The 
excellent  Institute  was  one  of  those  “in¬ 
cidents  with  dimension.”  The  Philadelphia 
setting,  where  time  has  proven  how  the 
happenings  of  the  past  have  value  for  the 
present,  accented  this.  I  feel  sure  that 
Dr.  Zahn  (bless  his  heart!)  who  told  us 
so  delightfully  at  our  last  General  Ses¬ 
sion  about  ‘“rhe  Importance  of  the  Inci¬ 
dent,”  would  say  that  the  length,  breadth, 
and  depth  of  our  experience  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  will  be  measured  and  proven  by 
time.  There  was  achievement  in  Philadel- 
jJiia — both  for  the  NAES  and  for  every 
person  there! 

WHAT  HAVE  WE  DONE  WITH  OUB 
ACHIEVEMENT? 
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SOUTH  CENTRAL  REGION 

(Arkansaa,  Kanaaa,  Louisiana,  Miaaouri,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Texas) 


MRS.  VELMA  NORMAN,  Reporter 

Houston  School  District 
1300  Capitol  Avenue 
Houston  2,  Texas 


This  is  Velma  Norman,  our  new  Reporter  for  the 
South  Central  Region.  Her  words  follow  the  Institute 
It  the  University  of  Texas. 


BE  CAREFUL! 

YOUR  VOICE  IS  SHOWING 


If  you  would  like  to  change  your  per¬ 
sonality  and  add  the  “charm  that  dis¬ 
arms”  perhaps  you  should  change  your 
speech.  Your  voice  reveals  more  than  you 
believe  possible — anger,  fear,  fatigue,  or 
bubbling  good  health. 

This  is  what  attendees  in  the  “How  to 
Improve  Your  Speech”  group  heard  from 
Mrs.  Maurine  Amis,  Special  Instructor  in 
Speech,  The  University  of  Texas,  at  the 
Work  Conference  for  Educational  Secre¬ 
taries,  Austin,  July  16,  1957. 

So,  if  you  are  a  “stinker,”  girls,  everyone 
knows  it!  And  you  better  do  something 
about  it  if  you  would  win  friends  and 
influence  people.  We  learned  there  are  a 
number  of  things  we  can  do  to  help  the 
voice. 

First,  your  voice  is  built  on  good  pos¬ 
ture  and  good  breath  support.  You  should 
think  of  your  waist  as  a  wine  glass,  actu¬ 
ally  sucking  in  your  tummy  and  tucking 
in  your  tail!  Do  not  stand  on  one  foot. 
It  is  very  fatiguing  and  does  nothing  for 
your  voice  or  personal  appearance.  Walk 
with  a  swing,  setting  one  foot  in  front 
of  the  other,  and  swing  the  hips,  rather 
than  the  shoulders.  Walking  with  the 
feet  turned  out  causes  the  stomach  to 
pooch,  the  chest  to  sink,  and  adds  years 
to  your  appearance. 

If  you  are  wondering  how  your  voice 
Ktually  sounds  to  others,  try  recording 
it  and  then  listen  objectively.  Does  your 


voice  lilt?  Is  it  nasal?  Is  it  whiny?  Does 
it  squeak?  If  your  voice  is  coming  out 
your  nose,  perhaps  it’s  because  you  haven’t 
troubled  to  open  your  mouth.  It  has  to 
come  out  of  the  nose  or  mouth,  but  it 
sounds  better  from  the  mouth.  If  your 
voice  sovmds  shrill,  lower  the  pitch  and 
soimd  your  age!  Don’t  talk  like  a  child 
when  you  are  an  adult.  The  wrong  pitch 
will  cause  fatigue  quickly,  and  this  will 
show  in  your  voice  too. 

Learn  to  project  your  voice  so  that  you 
will  be  understood.  Talk  to  people  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  room  size. 

In  the  second  place,  the  quality  and 
inflection  of  your  voice  is  part  of  your 
charm  and  aliveness.  Never  talk  in  a 
monotone,  but  use  commas  and  periods 
when  speaking.  Pause  occasionally  to  give 
expression  and  clarity  to  your  speech. 
During  this  pause  you  have  a  good 
chance  to  take  a  breath  before  continuing 
your  conversation  or  speech.  Pauses  are 
an  important  way  to  emphasize  a  certain 
point.  Be  natural  and  don’t  speak  hur¬ 
riedly,  but  talk  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
without  mannerisms. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  recall  Sir  James 
Barrie’s  lines  from  What  Every  Woman 
Knows:  “It’s  a  sort  of  bloom  on  a  woman. 
If  you  have  it  (charm),  you  don’t  need 
to  have  anything  else;  and  if  you  don’t 
have  it,  it  doesn’t  much  matter  what  else 
you  have.” 

Mrs.  Amis  gave  other  pointers  to  in¬ 
sure  a  pleasant  voice: 

Watch  your  health.  Be  careful  about 
hoarseness  after  a  cold.  If  it  continues 
consult  a  doctor.  Everyone  should  have 
her  hearing  checked  every  six  months. 
Poor  hearing  sometimes  causes  speech 
difficulty. 


Watch  your  caloric  intake.  Continue  the 
battle  of  the  bulge,  and  don’t  let  the  waist¬ 
line  get  shorter.  It  is  much  easier  to  put 
on  fat  than  to  take  it  off.  Do  eat  break¬ 
fast.  Having  no  breakfast  causes  one  to 
make  errors  and  have  a  bad  temper.  The 
voice  will  be  affected.  Mrs.  Amis  said,  “A 
hungry  voice  is  awful.”  She  also  suggested 
we  try  keeping  a  record  for  two  weeks, 
one  with  breakfast  and  one  without  and 
see  the  results.  Eating  is  bound  to  give 
more  stability,  more  poise  and  more  ease. 
It  is  better  to  eat  a  little  of  a  lot  and 
not  live  off  of  one  thing.  If  you  are  not 
hungry,  don’t  eat. 

Do  not  lose  sleep — no  one  is  going  to 
have  a  vibrant  voice  if  tired.  If  you  can’t 
sleep  find  out  why  you  can’t  sleep.  The 
voice  is  an  index  to  your  personality. 

’There  is  nothing  that  gives  one  more 
poise  than  knowing  she  is  looking  the 
very  best  she  can  look  and  is  well 
groomed.  One  never  feels  very  poised  or 
charming  if  she  does  not  feel  well  in  her 
clothes.  While  we  can’t  all  be  beautiful, 
we  can  always  look  our  best. 

Never  carry  into  a  new  day  yesterday’s 
cares  and  troubles.  It  is  a  waste  of  time 


and  energy.  Today  is  all  you  have  so  live 
it  to  the  hilt.  Yesterday  is  gone  and  you 
can’t  do  it  over.  “Tension  is  the  income 
tax  we  pay  on  civilization,”  Mrs.  Amis 
pointed  out,  “and  to  be  more  relaxed  we 
should  effectively  manage  our  time,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  most  democratic  thing  in 
the  world.  We  all  have  twenty-four  hours, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  how  we  budget  these 
hours.” 

If  you  don’t  feel  well,  don’t  complain. 
No  one  will  really  listen.  Besides  the  boss 
may  not  be  well  that  day  and  he  will 
want  you  to  sympathize  with  him! 

The  best  public  relations  tool  for  the 
school  is  your  voice.  The  way  you  greet 
people  in  your  office;  the  way  your  voice 
sounds  over  the  telephone.  Remember  the 
smile  on  the  face  shows  in  the  voice  and 
anger  shows  up  too.  Speak  distinctly,  and 
listen  for  the  other  person’s  name.  Mrs. 
Amis  brought  out  that  “One’s  name  is 
the  sweetest  word  in  the  English  language 
to  that  person.” 

Mental  cartharsis  is  the  greatest  medi¬ 
cine.  Everyone  should  be  sure  she  has 
something  to  say  when  she  talks;  and  the 
ability  to  say  it.  ’The  life  you  live  shows 
in  your  voice. 


NORTHWEST  REGION 
(Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington,  Wyoming) 


Juan  Huseby,  in  the  Northwest  Region,  sends  a 
report  on  the  Institute  at  Puget  Sound,  sharing 
with  us  some  specific  things  that  she  learned  there. 

The  Institute  At  Tacoma 

A-w-a-y  back  in  November  of  1955,  Dr. 
R.  Franklin  Thompson,  President  of  the 
College  of  Puget  Sound,  was  the  dinner 
speaker  at  the  Northwest  Regional  Con¬ 
ference  held  in  Seattle.  He  closed  his  ad¬ 
dress  by  promising  to  “roll  out  the  red 
mg”  should  the  NABS  accept  his  invita¬ 


Mrt.  Juan  R.  Huseby,  Reporter 
Auburn  Public  Schools 
9420  South  240th  Place 
Auburn,  Washington 


tion  to  hold  an  Institute  at  the  college,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Tacoma,  Washington. 

During  the  week  of  August  4,  1957,  we 
were  offered  and  enjoyed  every  inch  of  that 
red  mg.  The  classes  were  well  planned; 
the  social  program  was  all-inclusive,  in¬ 
cluding  a  trip  to  the  Federal  Penitentiary 
on  McNeil  Island  (any  secretaries  miss¬ 
ing?)  as  well  as  to  majestic  Mt.  Rainier; 
and,  the  theme  Better  Educational  Secre¬ 
taries,  Better  School  Communications  was 
always  evident. 
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The  class  in  Office  Techniques  was  the 
most  applicable  I  have  ever  attended.  The 
Pacific  Telephone  Company  furnished  a 
model-beautiful  representative  for  one 
session.  Did  you  know  that  when  placing 
a  long  distance  call,  you  give  only  the 
number  and  town  (or  name  of  party 
when  placing  a  person-to-person  call)? 
You  do  not  give  your  name  or  your  num¬ 
ber  or  any  other  data  until  such  time  as 
the  operator  asks  you.  Reason:  The  oper¬ 
ator  must  record  in  writing  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  volunteer  and  you  are  just 
slowing  down  the  connection  by  giving 
I  superfluous  data. 

Another  session  was  devoted  to  Recep¬ 
tion  Techniques.  Conrunittees  of  six  were 
asked  to  decide  two  things  which  could 
make  their  position — as  related  to  “recep- 
tioning”  easier.  (We  think  we  coined  a 
word.)  Did  we  have  fvm  buzzing.  Believe 
it  or  not,  the  same  two  replies  came  from 
all  committees:  1.  That  the  receptionist  be 
better  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  dis¬ 
trict-wide  so  that  she  may  intelligently 


impart  this  information  to  others.  2.  That 
the  reception  office  should  not  be  used  as 
a  student  waiting  room  or  detention  room, 
thereby  allowing  more  room  for  lay  citi¬ 
zens  and  creating  a  more  business-like, 
efficient  (and  less  noisy)  atmosphere  in 
the  office.  (Because  I  work  in  the  central 
office,  I  was  not  particularly  aware  of 
these  conditions  but  was  certainly  im¬ 
pressed  when  they  were  repeated  each 
time.  I  am  attempting  to  correct  No.  1 
by  sending  each  secretary  a  copy  of  the 
minutes  of  all  administrators’  meetings — 
Better  School  Communications — our  theme 
remember? 

Every  class,  each  discvission — yes,  even 
the  coffee  breaks  ended  on  the  same  tone: 
The  one  desire  of  each  educational  secre¬ 
tary  is  to  do  a  better  job  as  efficiently  as 
possible. 

Eight  states  were  represented.  “Profes¬ 
sional  growth”  was  the  watchword.  New 
friendships  were  made  and  old  ones  re¬ 
newed.  It  was  truly  a  wonderful  week! 


SOUTHWEST  REGION 

(Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah) 

Mit*  Virginia  Mathony,  Reporter 
633H  East  Short  Street 


Whittier, 

Virginia  Mathony  ij  another  new  Reporter  and 
vill  gather  the  news  for  the  Southwest  Region. 

I  Virginia  went  to  the  Institute  at  the  College  of 
;  Puget  Sound  and  also  reports  on  the  San  Diego  Con¬ 

ference  of  the  California  Association. 

At  Tacoma 

I  The  Institute  at  College  of  Puget  Sound 
at  Tacoma  August  5-9  was  a  very  gratify¬ 
ing  experience.  Even  the  daily  showers 
did  not  dampen  our  spirits.  Most  of  the 
girls  were  from  Washington  and  Oregon, 
hut  some  came  from  California,  Minne¬ 
sota,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Iowa. 

The  friendly  atmosphere  that  surround¬ 
ed  the  campus  was  outstanding.  Those 
who  did  not  know  of  our  organization 
were  anxious  to  learn  more  about  it  and 
had  many  nice  things  to  say. 

I  enjoyed  all  my  classes,  but  especially 
enjoyed  Professor  Peterson’s  class  in 
Group  Leadership.  Here  are  some  defini- 
I  tions  and  characteristics  of  a  leader: 


California 

A  good  leader  should: 

Represent  people. 

Be  more  than  a  worker — he  should 
delegate  work. 

Be  capable  of  developing  creative 
persons  to  take  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  necessary  to  insure  group 
continxiity. 

Should  lead  AFTER  being  approved. 

Should  take  a  stand  for  or  against — 
a  reason  is  needed  and  an  emo¬ 
tional  reason  is  not  enough. 

Go  in,  do  a  job,  and  live  with  it. 

Be  consistent  on  the  highest  level 
possible. 

Not  build  an  organization  around 
himself. 

Leadership  is  a  quality  of  an  individual 
— a  philosophy  of  life,  and  the  more  dem¬ 
ocratic  yoiu-  philosophy,  the  better  the 
leader. 
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A  Democratic  Leader  is  one  who  has  a 
mind  of  his  own  and  does  not  lose  his 
identity.  He  is  aggressive,  but  not  because 
of  frustration.  New  situations  are  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  him.  He  takes  advantage  of  an 
opportunity,  not  of  a  perscm. 

An  Authoritarian  Leader  is  one  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  determine  the  destiny  of  others 
since  he  is  convinced  he  knows  the  an¬ 
swers  and  will  inflict  the  answers  on  oth¬ 
ers  if  he  has  the  power.  He  believes  an 
individual  is  not  capable  of  making  deci¬ 
sions  for  himself,  so  he  (leader)  makes 
them. 

Many  more  valuable  ideas  were  shared, 
old  friendships  renewed,  and  new  friends 
made.  I  have  pleasant  memories  of  Ta¬ 
coma  and  the  hospitality  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  girls. 

At  San  Diego 

At  the  Sacramento  Conference  of  the 
California  Association  of  Educational  Sec¬ 
retaries  in  February  Dorothy  Jean  Bayne 
told  us  she  had  been  sent  by  her  district 
to  find  out  how  a  conference  was  run,  and 
she  invited  us  to  attend  La  Fiesta  Confer- 
encia  in  San  Diego  to  “find  out  what  she 
had  found  out  in  Sacramento.”  So,  on  the 
26th  of  July,  170  secretaries  from  42  dis¬ 
tricts  in  California  donned  their  gayest 
fiesta  clothes  and  headed  down  San  Diego 
way  to  find  out  what  Dorothy  Jean  had 
fovmd  out. 

The  general  session  on  Friday  opened 
with  Dr.  William  Rust,  President  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Western  University  speaking  on 
“Commimity  Responsibility,  A  Total  Oper¬ 
ation.”  Then  followed  a  buzz  session 
wherein  we  were  divided  into  groups;  ad¬ 
ministrative,  business,  secondary,  and  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  Here  we  suggested  topics 
for  discussion  at  future  conferences;  things 
that  trouble  us  and  things  that  we  might 
help  others  with. 

A  visitation  program  was  planned  for 
the  afternoon  and  we  divided  into  two 
groups.  One  group  visited  the  San  Diego 
Comity  Schools  Service  Center  where  the 
guidance  services  offices,  the  library  with 
its  300,000  vdumes,  the  audio-visual  offices, 
and  the  pupil  personnel  offices  are  housed. 
The  second  group  visited  the  San  Diego 
City  Schools  Offices  which  included  the 
superintendent’s  offices,  the  business  di¬ 
vision,  the  duplicatii^  section  where  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000  reams  of  paper  are  used 


each  mcMith,  the  personnel  department  and 
instructional  aids  department. 

Friday  evening’s  banquet  was  a  gay  af¬ 
fair  with  the  fiesta  theme  carried  out  in 
the  lovely  decorations.  Mr.  Krafft  Ehricke, 
Assistant  to  the  Technical  Director  of 
Convair-Astronautics,  was  our  speaks 
and  his  subject  was  “The  Cultural  and 
Sociological  Aspects  of  Space  Life.”  Ik 
used  colored  slides  to  illustrate  his  talk. 

It  was  a  treat  to  hear  Mrs.  Margarti 
Collins,  the  speaker  at  the  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  breakfast.  Mrs.  Collins  is  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Coordinator  of  the  San  Diego  Junior 
College  and  Vocational  School;  and  also 
president  of  the  San  Diego  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation.  In  her  talk  “Is  it  Still  Yester¬ 
day”  she  gave  us  many  facts  such  as  36% 
of  the  labor  force  today  is  comprised  of 
women,  that  one-fifth  of  the  nation’s  in¬ 
come  is  earned  by  women,  and  that  two 
and  one-half  million  more  women  than 
men  voted  in  the  last  presidential  election 
Yes,  girls,  it’s  a  woman’s  world.” 

It  is  difficult  to  name  the  “high  light”  at 
a  conference  so  packed  full  of  wonderful 
ideas,  but  I  think  the  address  by  Dr. 
Rust  gave  me  most  to  think  about.  He 
talked  about  the  wonderland  that  is  Amer¬ 
ica;  about  the  educational  advantages  that 
siui>ass  all  other  places  in  the  world; 
about  the  great  strides  we  have  made  in 
progress;  and  of  the  unlimited  opportu¬ 
nities  that  are  still  available.  But  all 
these  things,  we  were  told,  are  worthless 
to  a  person  who  has  not  learned  to  live. 
Dr.  Rust  stated  that  each  individual  has  a 
responsibility  to  his  commimity.  Take 
time  to  be  informed,  he  advised.  Working 
with  children  is  an  important  community 
responsibility,  for  the  children  we  in¬ 
fluence  today  will  be  the  men  and  women 
who  will  make  the  decisions  tomorrow. 
Attitudes,  too,  are  very  important  he  told 
us;  for  attitudes  can  affect  all  who  they 
contact.  It  is  very  important  for  a  secre¬ 
tary  to  maintain  a  good  attitude  in  her 
contact  with  students,  especially.  He  sug¬ 
gested  we  keep  our  attitudes  high  since 
they  do  rub  off. 

I  would  like  to  sum  this  conference  up 
with  a  quote  from  Dorothy  Jean  for  she 
has  said  it  so  well:  “Perhaps  the  most 
vital  statistics  can  never  be  summarized 
— how  many  new  friends  were  made,  how 
many  times  did  yoim  spine  tingle  with  the 
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unfdding  of  the  “California  Story” — what  the  afterglow  of  La  Fiesta  Conferencia  is 
is  your  tally  on  happy  memories?  All  of  the  warm  feeling  of  three  days  happily 
thoe,  plus  the  professional  growth,  are  (and  profitably)  shared.”  La  Fiesta  Ccm- 
‘^cts”  which  can  never  be  totaled,  but  in  ferencia  was  “mucho  grande.” 


NORTHEAST  REGION 

(G>Bnecticut,  Delaware,  Maine,  Maryland,  Matsachuaetts,  New  Hampahire,  New  Jeraey, 
New  York,  Pennaylvania,  Rhode  laland,  Vermont) 


Miaa  Wilma  R.  Haight,  Reporter 
28  Hillaide  Avenue 
Glen  Ridge,  New  Jeraey 


In  the  Northeast  Region,  Wilma  Haight  could 
not  get  away  for  the  Philadelphia  Convention  and 
Institute.  Instead,  she  submitted  an  article  she  had 
airitten  about  a  New  Jersey  meeting  in  I9i4.  Since 
the  same  scenes  and  situations  are  enacted  at  any 
convention,  whether  National  or  State,  we  are  re¬ 
printing  her  article  in  these  pages  and  you  will  find 
yourself  nodding  your  head,  “Yes!  something  tike 
Ihtt  happened  to  me  at  .  .  .1" 

The  new  cartoon  in  the  heading  of  this  section  is 
Ifilma’s. 

G>nventi<m  Daze 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Educational 
Secretaries  did  not  begin  for  me  on  No¬ 
vember  12,  1954.  It  began  weeks  before 
with  the  purchase  of  a  raincoat.  I  received 
word  from  our  president  that  Atlantic  City 
on  this  particular  weekend  in  November 
is  subject  to  severe  storms  and  that  with¬ 
out  a  raincoat  I  would  be  “unable  to  get 
around  the  northeast  comer  of  the  build¬ 
ing.”  Who  am  I  to  question  the  Voice  of 
Experience?  I  bought  the  raincoat  with 
the  hope  that  in  due  time  it  would  be  re¬ 
vealed  unto  me  just  what  comer  of  what 
building  and  why  I  should  want  to  get 
around  it 

With  the  clothing  problem  settled  I  next 
turned  to  finances;  not  the  procurement, 
but  the  transportation  thereof.  The  ques- 
tiwi  was  raised  by  my  mother  who  could 
not  quite  see  how  I  was  going  to  manage 
without  a  corset  cover  to  pin  “all  my  mon¬ 
ey"  to. 

I  have  brought  up  these  two  points  with 
a  thought  for  those  of  you  who,  after  read¬ 
ing  this  article,  may  find  the  lure  of  the 
Convention  irresistible  and  decide  to  join 
us  next  year.  To  you  I  say:  Do  not  be 
taken  in  by  the  advice  of  others. 


(1)  We  had  three  almost  cloudless  days 
in  Atlantic  City.  Sic  transit  raincoat. 

(2)  With  the  exception  of  fimds  to 
cover  hotel  bill  and  registration  fee,  bring 
no  money.  You  are  given  no  time  to 
spend  it 

(3)  If  you  have  in  your  larder  some 
fried  chicken  left  over  from  the  preceding 
Sunday,  bring  it  with  you.  You  don’t  have 
much  time  to  eat  either. 

The  Convention  was  scheduled  to  open 
with  registration  at  10  a.m.  on  Friday, 
November  12.  I’m  the  nervous  type.  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Claridge  at  10  ajn.  Thursday, 
November  11.  The  coat  hangers  in  my 
closet  were  all  stamped  “Haddon  Hall.”  I 
found  this  a  bit  disconcerting,  but  was 
reassured  by  the  discovery  of  a  breakfast 
menu  labeled  “Hotel  Claridge.”  Lost  in 
the  perusal  of  this  fascinating  literature, 
I  soon  foimd  myself  being  tom  asimder 
between  breakfast  #2  and  breakfast  #3, 
while  time  sped  by.  Assailed  by  hunger 
pangs,  I  realized  it  was  time  for  lianch. 

Chaos,  confusion,  and  cacaphony!  Fif¬ 
teen  females  trying  to  make  up  their  col¬ 
lective  minds  where  to  have  limch!  A  de¬ 
cision  was  reached  in  53  minutes  and  off 
we  started  by  foot,  by  jitney,  and  by 
gosh.  Converging  upon  the  place  of  our 
choice,  we  found  it  posted  with  signs 
reading  “Closed  for  the  Winter.” 

Now  comes  the  fourth  point  about 
which  I  want  to  warn  you  neophytes,  you 
embryo-convention-goers:  the  grabba- 

cuppa-coffee-‘n-a-sanwidge  routine.  Don’t 
fall  for  it!  Stick  to  your  roast  beef  and 
spinach  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  by. 
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My  afternoon  was  spent  in  a  tour  of 
the  exhibits.  Time  and  time  again  I  gravi¬ 
tated  back  to  the  display  of  contour  chairs. 
The  spirit  was  willing  but  the  flesh  wanted 
to  sit  down.  Dr.  Hipp  tells  us  that  Anna 
Moore  was  the  mastermind  behind  the 
excellent  setup  of  exhibits  this  year.  I 
paused  in  my  meanderings  to  lean  against 
a  fence  and  admire  Anna  in  absentia.  The 
fence  went  over  and  so  did  I.  (Dear  Anna: 
Next  year,  firmer  fences  and  more  bench¬ 
es.) 

After  dinner,  four  secretarial  delinquents 
spent  half  an  hour  in  the  Claridge  lotmge 
watching  “Dragnet.”  Unprofessional,  and 
irrelevant,  but  lots  of  fun. 

And  so  ofl  to  bed  at  11:30  only  to  find 
the  west  side  of  the  hotel  in  the  teeth  of  a 
howling  gale  with  the  window  rattling 
fit  to  bust  its  panes.  I  shut  the  window  to 
a  crack  and  turned  off  the  radiator.  At 
12:30  the  room  temperature  was  98°  and 
the  wind  was  finding  its  way  through  the 
aforementioned  crack  with  the  wail  of 
an  expiring  coloratura.  Out  of  bed,  opened 
the  window  and  wedged  it  firmly  with 
pieces  of  blotting  paper  filched  from  the 
desk.  12:45 — ninety  per  cent  of  the  trouble 
seems  to  be  with  the  upper  sash.  Climb¬ 
ing  up  on  the  window  sill,  clinging  by  my 
toes,  and  inserted  more  blotting  paper. 
And  so  on,  far,  far  into  the  night.  By  2:30 
a.m.  I  had  the  window  stuffed  into  sub¬ 
mission.  At  2:45  the  wind  subsided. 

Friday  morning,  up  betimes  to  face 
the  exigencies  of  a  new  day.  First  exi¬ 
gency — the  bathtub.  More  knobs,  faucets, 
and  spouts  than  a  plumber’s  catalog. 
Baths  were  available  in  any  flavor,  fresh 
and  salt,  hot  and  cold,  tub  and  shower, 
and  posted  on  the  wall  was  an  alarming 
notice  to  the  effect  that  the  tub  would 
overflow  in  three  minutes  if  not  carefully 
supervised.  I  came  through  unscathed  ow¬ 
ing  to  an  excellent  sense  of  taste  and 
timing. 

All  set  for  breakfast,  bright  and  beam¬ 
ing  and  in  full  possession  of  my  faculties, 

I  grasped  the  doorknob  which  promptly 
came  off  in  my  hand.  Sternly  suppressing 
a  feeling  of  panic  (who  would  miss  me 
and  when?)  I  reaffixed  the  doorknob 
with  the  aid  of  a  nail  file. 

Somewhat  unnerved,  I  eschewed  the 
elevator  and  walked  down  the  two  flights 
to  the  dining  room  which  I  reached  with¬ 
out  further  incident.  I  was  seated  at  a 


table  with  my  chair  directly  over  a  hot 
air  register.  After  a  few  moments  I  it- 
moved  my  jacket,  though  this  was  of  little 
help  to  the  afflicted  areas. 

10  ajn.  Registration.  I  parted  with  90 
cents  and  received  a  large  envelope  con- 
taining  numerous  reports,  2  pieces  of  salt 
water  taffy,  pad  and  pencil.  10: 15 — sat  on 
pencil.  10:30 — ate  taffy.  I 

Mrs.  Green’s  talk  on  “Womanagement' 
was  excellent  and  inpsired  me  to  go  forth 
and  work  a  bit  harder.  Will  this  feeling 
carry  over  till  Monday  morning? 

Punch-and-Cookies  at  4: 30 — an  hour  of 
delightful  and  friendly  confusion  in  which 
many  conversations  were  started  and  none 
completed.  My  necklace  broke  during  the 
first  round  and  I  foimd  it  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  a  cool,  collected  and 
cultured  mien  with  a  handful  of  beads 
cascading  down  the  interior  of  my  exter¬ 
ior.  A  ticklish  situation.  I’m  afraid  there 
is  one  young  lady  from  South  Jersey  who 
left  with  the  distinct  impression  that  the 
member  from  Glen  Ridge  was  afflicted 
with  St.  Vitus  dance — or  had  spiked  the 
punch. 

Saturday  morning  bvisiness  meeting. 
The  President  nuu^ed  up  to  the  front  of 
the  room  and  apparently  went  into  a 
trance.  Seems  she  was  counting  the  house. 
The  presence  of  a  quorum  having  thus 
been  established,  proceedings  got  under 
way.  This  was  a  very  interesting  meeting 
with  people  popping  up  and  down  all  over  i 
the  place.  Arguments  came  thick  and  fast 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  voting  by  mail; 
and  with  typical  broadmindedness  1 
changed  my  views  with  each  speaker.  1 
was  shoved  in  the  right  ribs  and  adjured 
to  vote  “yes.”  I  was  jabbed  in  the  left 
side  and  advised  to  “stand  firm.”  I  was 
poked  in  the  back  and  exhorted  to  “table 
it!!”  Ah  me!  I  left  the  meeting  confused 
in  mind  and  bruised  in  body  but  with  a 
fine  appetite  for  lunch. 

And  the  Luncheon — a  fitting  conclusion 
to  two  wonderful  days,  climaxed  by  the  i 
best  dessert  of  the  Convention.  So  home 
I  go,  merrily  murmuring  “peaches.”  One 
of  the  speakers  said  that  to  mold  your 
face  into  pleasant  lines,  say  the  word 
“peaches”  several  times  a  day. 

I’ll  be  back  again  next  year,  for  I  want 
to  see  if  that  bathtub  really  does  overflow 
in  three  minutes. 
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NORTH  CENTRAL  REGION 


(lUiaois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 

and  Wisconsin) 


Mtry  F.llrn  Dettweiler  sends  along  a  refsort  of 
Ike  Institute  at  the  University  of  Indiana.  The 
unanimous  report  seems  to  be  that  the  classes  there 
were  excellent. 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE 

Fifty  girls,  representing  nine  states,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  an  Institute  for  Educational 
Seoetaries  at  Indiana  University  July  15- 
19,  1957.  The  Indiana  Association  was 
proud  to  be  co-hostess  at  this  fine  con¬ 
ference. 

The  objectives  of  this  institute  were  (1) 
to  mhance  the  secretary’s  understanding 
at  education  and  the  role  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  secretarial  position  in  education, 
and  (2)  to  enhance  the  secretary’s  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  of  her  job  and  to  improve 
her  skills  thus  enabling  her  not  only  to 
do  her  work  more  efficiently  but  also  to 
do  her  work  with  greater  ease  and  per- 
scmal  satisfaction. 

In  the  general  coiu'se,  The  Elducational 
Secretary  Becomes  Professional,  we  heard 
lectures  on  “What  is  Education?”  “Our 
Responsibilities  to  Faculty  and  Staff;  to 
Pupils,  Parents,  and  Conununity,”  “On 
Being  a  Professional  Secretary,”  “Personal 
and  Professional  Growth,”  and  “The  Edu¬ 
cational  Secretary  and  Her  Position.” 

The  I  Want  To  Know  series  included 
topics  about  “Business  and  How  it  Affects 
He,”  about  “Local,  State  and  National  Af¬ 
fairs,”  about  “New  Thoughts  and  Prac¬ 
tices  in  Education,”  and  “How  Others 
Handle  their  Perplexing  Problems.” 

Daily  courses  were  held  on  Records  Ad- 
routistration.  Human  Relations,  Supervi¬ 
sion  and  Training,  Work  Simplification, 
Advanced  Secretarial  Techniques,  and  How 
Business  Affects  Me. 


Mary  Ellen  Dettweiler,  Reporter 
Roosevelt  School 
215  East  Indiana  Avenue 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


From  the  inspiration-packed  agenda  you 
can  see  we  were  allowed  little  time  for 
recreation.  We  did  manage  to  squeeze  in  a 
perfectly  delightful  picnic  dinner  at  Brown 
County,  after  which  we  attended  the 
Brown  Coiuity  Playhouse  in  Nashville. 

The  formal  Institute  Banquet  was  held 
in  the  Marine  Room  of  the  Union  Bviild- 
ing.  Dr.  ESvin  Eyster  gave  the  address. 
After  the  banquet  many  useful,  beautiful 
prizes  which  had  been  furnished  by  the 
Indiana  Association  were  given  out. 

While  attending  the  institute,  we  were 
housed  in  the  beautiful  new  Smithwood 
dormitory  The  only  sad  note  of  the  whole 
institute  was  that  each  of  our  members 
could  not  be  present.  We  worked  hard, 
learned  a  lot,  had  loads  of  fim,  and  came 
home  reinspired  about  how  wonderful  this 
job  of  Educational  Secretary  really  is! 

HOW  TO  DO  IT  SECTION, 
INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  INSTITUTE 

One  of  the  major  problems  studied  at 
the  I.  U.  Conference  for  educational  sec¬ 
retaries  was  the  Supervision  and  Train¬ 
ing  of  Office  Personnel.  The  word  super¬ 
vision  was  defined  most  simply  as  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  effort  of  others.  To  do 
this  a  supervisor  needs  a  knowledgs  of 
the  work  and  the  responsibilities.  She 
needs  a  skill  in  improving  methods,  of 
working  with  people,  of  instructions. 

A  supervisor  leads  her  people,  she  doesn’t 
drive  them.  She  knows  and  understands 
herself  as  well  as  her  employees.  She  re¬ 
minds  herself  that  people  perform  better 
when  they  participate  with  their  minds  as 
well  as  with  their  hands.  She  remembers 
that  praise  releases  energy. 
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Training  was  defined  as  a  management 
taol  for  the  development  of  people  with 
respect  to  their  knowledges,  attitudes, 
skills  and  habits.  Training  implies  that 
people  will  be  learning  under  the  direction 
or  guidance  of  a  trainer;  thus  the  office 
supervisor  who  trains  her  employees  has 
to  know  something  about  the  learning  pro¬ 
cess  and  something  about  teaching. 

In  getting  ready  to  instruct  office  per¬ 
sonnel,  the  supervisor  should  have  in  mind 
how  much  skills  she  expects  the  trainee 
to  have  by  a  certain  date.  She  should 
break  down  the  job,  listing  important  steps 
and  mentioning  key  points.  All  equipment, 
materials,  and  supplies  should  be  ready, 
and  the  workplace  should  be  arranged 
properly  as  the  trainee  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  keep  it. 

When  the  trainee  is  being  instructed  the 
supervisor  should  first  put  her  at  ease. 
She  should  describe  the  job  and  find  out 
how  much  the  trainee  already  knows 
about  it.  Interest  the  trainee  in  learning 
the  job  correctly.  In  presenting  the  oper¬ 
ation,  tell,  show,  and  illustrate  one  im¬ 
portant  step  at  a  time.  Stress  each  key 
point.  Instruct  clearly,  completely,  and  pa¬ 
tiently,  but  no  more  than  she  can  master. 

Now  have  the  trainee  do  the  job,  then 
correct  her  errors.  Have  her  explain  each 
key  point  to  you  as  she  does  the  job  again 
to  make  sure  she  imderstands.  Continue 
until  you  are  sure  she  knows.  Put  the 
trainee  on  her  own  but  designate  to  whom 
she  goes  for  help.  Check  her  frequently 
and  encourage  her  questions.  Gradually 
taper  off  the  extra  coaching  and  close  the 
follow-up. 

We  were  given  Ten  Commandments  for 
Supervisors. 

I.  Thou  shalt  not  treat  machines  and 
men  the  same  way. 

a.  Namely,  the  machine  will  always  act 
in  the  same  way  provided  you  do  the 
same  things  to  it. 

b.  The  man  is  made  of  something  vastly 
different.  He  has  pride  and  ambition, 
he  can  be  hurt  not  only  physically,  but 
mentally  and  spiritually. 

II.  Thou  shalt  not  keep  men  from  real¬ 
izing  the  possibilities  within  themselves. 

a.  The  workmen  know  certain  forces 
within  them — the  necessity  for  income 
to  support  a  family,  the  urge  of  cer¬ 
tain  abilities,  the  desire  to  create,  the 
impulse  to  be  important,  the  fondness 
for  recognition. 


III.  Thou  shalt  not  correct  men  in  the 
spirit  of  tearing  them  down,  but  in  terns 
of  building  them  up. 

a.  Ekiable  men  to  see  their  mistakes,  not 
in  terms  that  they  are  not  as  able  as 
they  think  they  are,  but  rather  that 
they  have  more  in  them  than  they  are 
at  present  revealing. 

rV.  Thou  shalt  not  assume  ill  will  on  the 
part  of  the  other  person. 

a.  Let  him  take  the  first  step  in  failure 
to  cooperate  and  thereby  make  for 
him  the  decision  of  failure  to  work 
properly. 

V.  Thou  shalt  not  let  confusion  or  mis¬ 
interpretation  creep  in. 

a.  Be  sure  that  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  is  desired  has  been  given  to  the 
workmen. 

VI.  Thou  shalt  not  let  workmen  be  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  relationship  of  their  woik 
to  the  process  of  the  total  organization. 

VU.  Thou  shalt  not  ignore  a  person’s 
self-respect. 

a.  Each  of  us  has  a  sense  of  importance 
within  himself. 

b.  Never  humiliate  another  person  in 
front  of  his  equals. 

Vin.  Thou  shalt  not  lose  a  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion. 

a.  Treat  the  small  things  as  small  and 

the  big  things  as  big. 

IX.  Thou  shalt  not  lose  self-control. 

a.  No  man  can  lead  others  who  has  lost  ri 

control  of  himself.  u 

b.  The  quiet,  insistent  individual  who  u 
cannot  be  swept  off  his  feet  needs  no 
words  to  describe  his  leadership. 

X.  Thou  shalt  not  fail  to  realize  that  the  1 

way  the  supervisor  establishes  working  t 

relationships  and  directs  them  to  a  com¬ 
mon  goal  is  a  contribution  toward  main¬ 
taining  the  democratic  way  of  life.  . 
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Fall  meetings,  both  business  and  social,  are  being  announced  for  local  and  state  asso¬ 
ciations.  Marcella  Hartman  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  has  written: 

Epitaph  for  One  Dead  of 
Chronic  Clubitis 
Poor  thing!  What  a  pity 
She  died  in  committee! 

Undigested  rules  of  order 
Carried  her  across  the  border. 

Thus  her  final  motion  ended 
’twas  too  frequently  amended. 

- ♦ - 

Anna  Greias,  of  Philadelphia  whom  I  met  one  morning  at  the  coffee  shop  on  the  Penn 
Sherwood  Hotel  during  the  Convention,  (We  were  both  fugitives  from  the  business 
session)  sent  some  very  "efficient”  efficiency  tips.  She  says: 

If  you  are  collating  or  counting  off  sheets  of  paper  and  cannot  locate  your  precious 
rubber  finger  stall  ( even  good  secretaries  lose  things  sometimes)  use  a  wide  rubber  band 
wound  around  your  index  or  middle  finger,  not  too  tight.  It  works  ( excuse  it  please  if 
we  say  “in  a  pinch”), 

- ♦ - 

Here’*  another  one,  auggeated  Anna,  that  ia  really  efficient:  If  copy  aheeta  and 
letterheada  are  “atacked”  alternately  in  your  deak,  there  will  be  no  need  for  hunting 
through  two  pilea  of  atationery  each  time  you  write  a  letter.  Why  didn’t  I  think  of  that! 

- ♦ - 

I  finally  learned  how  to  erase  neatly!  In  Marion  Wood’s  class  at  Philadelphia  she  said: 
The  minute  you  know  you  have  made  a  mistake,  take  a  soft  eraser  and  “blot”  the  letter. 
This  removes  much  of  the  ink  and  makes  erasing  easier.  Put  your  eraser  shield  or  card 
in  front  of  the  carbon.  Keep  two  erasers,  one  for  the  carbons  and  one  for  the  original  and 
keep  them  clean  by  keeping  a  piece  of  sand  paper  (or  an  emery  board)  in  your  desk  to 
mb  them  on.  Erase  with  the  grain  of  the  paper,  usually  up.  Erase  gently  to  remove  the 
ink,  not  to  disturb  the  fibers  of  the  paper.  A  piece  of  chalk  will  often  smooth  down 
or  coat  the  spot  where  the  mistake  was  so  that  it  will  show  less. 

- ♦ - 

The  Editor  of  NES,  who  writes  this  column  between  5  and  6  a.m.,  just  looked  into  her 
(older  marked  “Coffee  Break  column”  and  found  it  empty  —  except  for  the  other 
goodies  from  Anna  Greiss  which  are  being  saved  for  the  next  issue.  Will  several 
someones  of  you  please  send  some  “efficiency  tips”  to  the  Editor  to  be  included  in  the 
February  issue.  I’d  like  it  if  you  would. 
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MEMBERSHIP  DIRECTORY  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  SECRETARIES 

Member*  joining  between  April  8,  1957 
and  June  30,  1957 


ARIZONA 

SWITTEN,  LUCIE,  Adm.  Bldg.,  Pub.  Sch.,  15  S. 
Park  Avc.,  Tution. 

ARKANSAS 

McCAEEB,  MILDRED,  Parham  Sch.,  I5lh  &  Vance, 
Little  Rock. 

CALIFORNIA 

ANDREW.S,  FANNIE,  E.  .Markham  Jr.  H.,  I.oj 
Angeles. 

D.ALEY,  VEVA,  2680  Rutgers  Ave.,  Long  Beach. 

KUEHNY,  BELLE,  11725  Sunset  Blvd.,  l.os  Angeles. 
LIFE  MEMBER. 

CONNECTICUT 

.ATWILL,  F'THEL,  Harbor  Sch.,  New  latndon. 

BURKE,  MAGDALEN,  .Stratheld  .Sch.,  1407  Mel¬ 
ville  Ave.,  Fairfield. 

FLAHERTY,  EUNICE,  N.  Hale  Bldg.,  154  Williams 
St.,  New  Ixmdon. 

.SHAY,  MARY,  N.  Hale  Bldg.,  154  Williams  St., 
New  Ixmdon. 

DELAWARE 

PE.ARSON,  BETTY,  Washington  .Sch.,  Wilmington. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

C;.AMPBELL,  INA,  Dir.  of  Spl.  Ed.,  Elem.,  N  St. 
btwn  27th  &  28th  Sts.,  N.  W. 

LATTIMORE,  INEZ,  VanNess  Sch.,  5th  fk  M  Sts., 
S.E. 

PAIR,  EDNA,  Cnimmell  Sch.,  Gallaudet  8c  Kendall 
Sts..  N.E. 

ROBERTS,  LAURA,  Bell-Fairbrother  Sch.,  2nd  & 
D  Sts.,  S.W. 

FLORIDA 

WAITS,  RUTH,  Bd.  of  Pub.  Inst.,  PO  Box  5408, 
Co.  Cxiurthouse,  Tampa. 

GEORGIA 

DeVAUGHN,  MYRTIS,  Wilkes  Co.  Bd.  of  Ed., 
Washington. 

DYKES,  EDITH,  Americus  Pub.  Schs.,  150  W.  Dod¬ 
son  St.,  Americus. 

MCDONALD,  VIRGINIA,  Dougherty  Co.  .Schs., 
Albany. 

MITCHAM,  NELL,  Newton  Co.  Sch.  Off.,  Coving¬ 
ton. 

OWENS,  .SARAH,  Forest  Hills  Elem.  Sch.,  Augusta. 

TAYLOR,  CATHERINE,  Coffee  Co.  Schs.,  Douglas. 

WHITEHURST,  MILDRED,  5151  Seville  Rd., 
S.  W.,  Atlanta. 

ILLINOIS 

MERRICK,  LaDONNA,  Cisne  Comm.  H.  S.,  Cisne. 

TUCKER,  LILLIAN,  Twp.  H.  .S.  Dist.  115,  Lake 
Co.,  455  Vine  Ave.,  Highland  Park. 

KANSAS 

BALL,  MARTHA,  Stale  Supt.  of  Schs.,  809  W.  lOth 
St.,  Topeka. 

CAVEN,  LEAH.  High  Sch.,  Neodesha. 

CHILDS,  ELIZABETH,  Supts.  Off.,  City  Schs., 
Marion. 

JESS.  F^MMA,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  City  Schs.,  Anthony. 

MORRLSON,  V.  THELMA,  State  Supt.  of  Schs., 
809  W.  lOlh  St.,  Topeka. 

MAINE 

RAYMOND,  BERNADETTE.  Wateryille. 

MARYLAND 

BOHI,  MARGARET,  Back  River  Elem.  Sch.,  Rt.  15, 
Baltimore. 

COX,  BERNICE,  Stale  Teachers  Coll.,  Towson. 

GILL,  FRANCES,  Stale  Teachers  Coll.,  Towson. 

KLUTZ,  HARRIET,  Banneker  H.  &  Elem.  Schs., 
Main  8c  Wesley  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

RENN.A,  JUDY,  Martin  Blvd.  Elem.  Sch.,  Baltimore. 

SOINE,  PHYLLIS,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Ball.  Co.,  Aigburth 
Manor,  Towson. 


MICHIGAN 

SIMONSF'N,  JO.ANN,  L'anse  Creuse  Pub.  Sch., 
58495  L’anse  Creuse  Rd.,  Mt.  Clemens. 

MINNESOTA 

HARRISON,  LILLIE,  Univ.  of  Minn.,  101  Paticc 
Hall,  Minneapolis. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

FULTON,  MILDRED,  Supts.  Off.,  N.  Conway. 

NEW  YORK 

HOHENRATH,  VIVIAN,  CSD  #1,  112  Franklia 
.Aye.,  Sea  Cliff. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

GYLLAND,  AGNES,  W.  Fargo  Pub.  Schs.,  W. 
Fargo. 

OHIO 

HOYT,  WILDA,  High  .Sch.,  210  E.  Main  St., 
Loudonyille. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ABRAHCHUK,  HELEN,  Eddyslone  H.  S.,  lOth  I: 
Leiper  Sts.,  IMdyslone. 

CIGAS,  ANN,  King's  Highway  Sch.,  Wagontown. 
EVANS,  MARGARET,  Boothwyn  Elem.  Sch.,  1414 
Meetinghouse  Rd.,  Boothwyn. 

KOHUT,  ANN,  Dickson  City  .Schs.,  Carmalt  St, 
Dickson  City. 

O.STIEN,  DOROTHY,  Nether  Providence  Sch., 
Wallingford. 

SMITH,  MARGARET,  Ridley  Park  H.  S.,  Free  F 
Dupont  Sts.,  Ridley  Park. 

VIRGINIA 

CRAIG,  MAY  JOE,  Washington  Co.  Sch.  Bd., 
.Abingdon. 

WASHINGTON 

BROWN,  CHRISTINA,  6756  lOth,  N.  W.,  Seattle. 
CORSON,  MARJORIE,  N.  M.  Butler  Jr.  H.  S.,  N. 
170th  &  Freemont  Aye.,  Seattle. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

LAWSON,  HARRY  J.,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Co.  of  Jel., 
Charles  Town. 
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ASK  FOR 

LINDY  STENO-PENS 


at  your  local  stationery 
shop.  If  not  ovoiloble, 
write  — Consumer  Dept.  S 


LINDY  SALES  CO. 

9601  W.  Jefferson  Blvd, 
Culver  City,  Calif. 


Culver  City  California,  U.S.A. 


UNCONDITIONALLY  GUARANTEED 
NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED 
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